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EW military organizations 


in the United States are 
older or more distin- 
guished than the Rich- 
mond Light Infantry 
Blues, a body of citizen 
soldiers which has borne 
arms continuously since 


its entrance into the service of Virginia 
more than one hundred and fifteen years 
ago. For a full century the Blues have 
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been the pride of the city and the common- 
wealth. 

Yet, as is the case with many organiza- 
tions of great antiquity, the Blues early 
history is largely clothed in tradition, and 
the circumstances of their origin, and the 
exact date, are not definitely known. Gen- 
eral William H. Richardson, at one time 
Adjutant General of Virginia, however, 
published what seems unquestionably the 
correct version of the matter, that the com- 
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pany was raised in 1789 by his uncle, Wil- 
liam Richardson, who was thereupon elected 
its captain. Certain it is that Captain Wil- 
liam Richardson was the company’s first 
commander. The company was then known 
as the Richmond Light Infantry, and wore 
a uniform of scarlet with white trimmings, 
but so soon after the Revolutionary War 
the prejudice against the scarlet uniform 
was so strong that the men never appeared 
on the street in it but once. 

Practically nothing is known of the com- 
pany’s history prior to April, 1793, at which 
time it was on the point of disbanding ; in- 
terest had waned and the membership had 
dwindled to about twenty men. It would 
scarcely have maintained its existence 
longer had not the citizens of Richmond 
taken matters in hand; a mass meeting was 
held and it soon developed that the whole 
trouble lay in the scarlet uniforms, with 
their hated British associations. There- 
‘upon a change was agreed upon; the old 
officers resigned; a new election was held 
and a general reorganization effected. 
Captain William Richardson was re- 
elected ; George Richardson was made lieu- 
tenant, and Robert McCartney ensign. The 
election was held on the first of May, 1793, 
and the officers then chosen were commis- 
sioned on the tenth of May, 1793, which 
date, for that reason, has been popularly 
supposed to be the date of the organization 
of the company. Tradition hath it, how- 
ever, that the tenth of May, 1789, was the 
date of the original organization of the 
Richmond Light Infantry, and that there- 
fore Captain Richardson and his officers 
desired, in 1793, to be commissioned as of 
that date. 

From scarlet with white trimmings, the 
uniform was changed to blue, trimmed with 
white, and from that circumstance the com- 
pany came to be generally spoken of as 

“The Blues,” which name was, by common 
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consent, ultimately incorporated in the of- 
ficial designation; so that they have been 
known since that time as the Richmond 
Light Infantry Blues. The new uniform 
proved so popular that over sixty of the 
best citizens of Richmond immediately en- 
rolled themselves as members of the re- 
organized company, and this number was 
shortly increased to eighty. 

It is interesting to note from the by-laws 
of the company the description of the uni- 
form as it appeared shortly after the re- 
organization : 


“Third Article, ByLaws, 1794: Every 
member who shall fail to attend parade, 
dressed in the following manner, viz: Regi- 
mental cap and coat, cleanly brushed, white 
waist-coat, breeches and stockings, black 
gaiters or half boots, black kneebands and 
black stock, with their hair combed, pow- 
dered and turned up behind, face shaved, 
musket and bayonet bright and cleaned, to- 
gether with cartouche box and bayonet 
case in proper order, shall forfeit and pay 
the sum of three pence three farthings for 
each article deficient or in improper con- 
dition; and any commisioned officer guilty 
of a similar offence shall pay six times the 
sum imposed on a private.” 

The cap and coat above mentioned were 
described in detail, by an old writer, as fol- 
lows: 


“The regimental coat was the same worn 
by the old Continental officers. The cap 
was a sugar-loafed fur hat, with a grey fox 
tail from front to rear over the top, a 
leopard skin around the brim over the fox- 
tail, tied with a blue ribbon behind, and an 
oval tin plate-in front, having an eagle and 
stars painted upon it and the name and 
date of the company, with a large plume of 
black feathers tipped with white, a cockade 
of leather on the left side in the form of a 
half circle with rays.” 

It can be readily imagined that the effect 
produced by the flower and chivalry of 
Richmond parading, attired in a uniform 
such as the above, must have been either 
decidedly picturesque or ludicrous in the 


extreme. It is a matter of much regret 
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among the members of the organization 
that they have not one of those old uni- 
forms in their possession, but unfortunately 
everything of that kind, as well as the great 
mass of their records, were destroyed dur- 
ing the Civil War. 

The organization pursued the even tenor 
of its way until about 1800 or 1801, during 


BEFORE TITE WASHINGTON MONUMENT 
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the closing years of John Adams’ adminis- 
tration—an administration which, by the 
way, gave birth to the famous “Alien and 
Sedition Acts”’—when politics found its 
way into the company. Partisan spirit and 
party politics ran unusually high and, as 
brother was oft arrayed against brother, so 
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was the company also divided; each of the 
great political parties represented in its 
membership desired to control the affairs 
of the company. 
usual thing in the history of a military or- 


As a result, a very un- 


ganization happened: two companies were 
formed from the one because of political 
disagreement, and each maintained quite a 
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large membership, since each was _ sup- 
ported by its respective political party. The 
R. L. I. Blues retained their old officers: 
Captain Richardson, Lieutenant John Dens- 
more and Ensign Harry D. Shore, all of 
whom appear to have been Federalists. The 


Republicans formed a new company which 
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GEORGE WYTHE MUNFORD, 
1829-1832. 


‘they called “The Republican Blues,” and 
elected John Dixon captain, Joshua West 
lieutenant, and Richard Thompson ensign. 
Party feeling in the Republican Blues ran 
so high that they offered their services to 
the administration in the support of any 
measure it might see fit to propose, and in 
fact a signed statement to that effect ap- 
peared in the Richmond Enquirer under 
date of February 22, 1806. The Republi- 
can Blues existed for several years, but 
were finally disbanded when party spirit 
ceased to run so high. The R. L. I. Blues 
continued their unbroken existence. 

It is a matter of much pride with the 
Blues that they have borne arms continu- 
ously since their organization, except for a 
short period immediately after the Civil 
War, when, during the reconstruction days, 
Richmond being then included in “Military 
District No. 1,” they were not permitted to 
do so; and that, during the entire period 
since their organization, they have seen ser- 
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vice in every war to which their country or 
their State has been a party, except the war 
with Mexico. Indeed, they volunteered for 
that war, but their services could not be ac- 
cepted. A large number of them, however, 
transferred to other Richmond companies, 
whose services had been accepted, and in 
that way saw service in the Mexican War. 

The company first saw active service in 
1800, on the 30th of August, when Gov- 
ernor James Monroe—afterwards the fifth 
President of the United States—having re- 
ceived information through two trusted 
slaves that an extensive slave uprising had 
been determined upon for that night, or- 
dered the 19th and 30th Regiments of mi- 
litia, which were then in the vicinity of 
Richmond, to hold themselves in readiness. 
The companies of the 19th, of which the 


. Blues was one, immediately paraded, and one 


hour after the receipt of the orders reported 
themselves ready for service. The slaves 
had organized quite thoroughly—they had 
elected a commander-in-chief, “General Ga- 
biel,” and other officers, and had formed a 
well-considered plan of action. They were 
to assemble some five miles below Rich- 
mond, thence to march into the lower part 
of the city and set fire to the numerous 
wooden building there situated. In that 
way they hoped to draw most of the citi- 
zens to the fire in the lower part of the 
town, thus enabling them to march unmo- 
lested to the arsenal—situated as it was at 
the other end of the town—and seize the 
public arms.. This done, it were then an 
easy matter to fall upon the defenceless 
citizens returning from the fire and prac- 
tically annihilate them. The natural super- 
stition of the negro proved most fortunate 
for the citizens of Richmond on that night, 
for we are told that “Providence interposed 
in the shape of the severest rain storm ever 
seen in Virginia.” That providential inter- 
position so worked on the superstitions of 
the slaves that all heart was taken out of 





the enterprise, and even the boldest spirits 
among them, whien they found the city 
alarmed and on guard, gave up any further 
attempts. The “General” and other leaders 
were executed and quiet fully restored. 

Not until the outrage perpetrated by the 
British ship-of-war Leopard, in firing upon 
the American frigate Chesapeake, off the 
bay of that name, on the 27th of June, 1807, 
did anything occur to disturb the company’s 
peaceful career. News of that memorable 
attack reached Richmond Monday, June 
29th. The Blues were so fired with indig- 
nation at this culmination of the contro- 
versy with Great Britain as a result of her 
attempt to enforce the doctrines of “Im- 
pressment” and “Right of Search” that they 
assembled at the historic Bell Tavern and 
adopted the following resolutions: 

“The Company of the Richmond Light 
Infantry Blues have heard with sentiments 
of abhorrence and indignation the account 


of the late base and cowardly attack made 
by the British Ship-of-war Leopard, of 50 





CAPT. O. JENNINGS 
1st Civil War Captain, Killed at Roanoke Island. 


WISE. 
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guns, upon the U. S. Frigate Chesapeake, 
of 36 guns, while in a state of profound 
peace. This outrage, unparalleled in the 
history of nations, can be viewed in no 
other light than a declaration of war, and 
although as citizens, the members of this 
company are highly sensible of the bless- 
ings of peace, as soldiers they are ever 
ready to avenge an insult offered to their 
country by any nation whatever. 

“Resolved, First, Therefore, that as citi- 
zens and soldiers, the members of this com- 
pany pledge their fortunes and their lives 
in support of such measures as the govern- 
ment of their country may in its wisdom 
adopt for the purpose of obtaining satis- 
faction. 

“Resolved, Second, That these proceed- 
ings be signed by the Captain and Secre- 
tary of the Company, and a copy thereof 
be transmitted to the President of the 
United States.” 


These resolutions were duly sent to 
President Jefferson, whose autograph let- 
ter, in reply, reads as follows: 


“To Capt. W. Richardson and the company 
of the R. L. I. Blues: 


“The offer of your services in the sup- 
port of the rights of your country merits 
and meets the highest praise, and whenever 
the moment arrives, in which these rights 
must appeal to the public arm for support, 
the spirit from which your offer flows, that 
which animates our nation, will be their 
sufficient safe guard. 

“To the Legislature will be rendered a 
faithful account of the events which have 
so justly excited the sensibilities of our 
country, of the measures taken to obtain 
reparation, and of their result, and to their 
wisdom will belong the course to be ulti- 
mately pursued. In the mean time it is 
our duty to pursue that prescribed by the 
existing laws; toward which, should your 
services be requisite, this offer of them will 
be remembered. 

“TI tender you, for your country, the 
thanks you so justly deserve. 


(Signed) “THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
“July 8, 1807.” 
The services of the company were also 
tendered the Executive of the State in case 
This offer was evi- 


of further hostilities. 

















CAPT. 
2nd Civil War Captain, Killed at Petersburg. 


FRED’K CARTER. 


dently accepted, for we find that “The vol- 
unteers composed of the cavalry, com- 
manded by Captain Benjamin Sheppard, 
the R. L. I. Blues, commanded by Captain 
W. Richardson, and the Republican Blues, 
commanded by Captain Randolph, left 
Richmond on the 8th of July, 1807, having 
had but one day to make their preparations. 
They performed their march of 120 miles 
on foot in less than five days, having left 
Richmond on the 8th, arriving at Ports- 
mouth on Sunday evening, July 12.” 

A part of General Matthews’ brigade had 
been ordered to Norfolk to protect the in- 
habitants against the British naval force, 
the admiral in command having threatened 
to invade the country and punish the in- 
habitants for their refusal to furnish his 
fleet with supplies. The infantry from 
Richmond and Petersburg, in consequence 
of assurances from General Matthews that 
the troops which had already been called 
into service would be amply sufficient to 
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repel any force which would be landed and 
that their services would not be required, 
were, therefore, ordered to be discharged. 
It appears from the papers published: in 
Richmond at the time that “the Richmond 
Light Infantry Blues and the Republican 
Blues returned to the city on the 28th of 
July, 1807, and were escorted into the city 
by the new corps of volunteer cavalry, com- 
manded by Colonel Carrington, by the 
Shockoe Hill Volunteers, Captain Hallam; 
by the Artillery, Captain Street, and the 
different companies of the city.” 

They were on duty twenty days. The 
company numbered ninety-four on this ex- 
pedition—eleven commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers, and eighty-three pri- 
vates. The Blues were commanded by 
Captain Richardson; Major Ambler com- 
manded the entire Richmond contingent. 

About this time, 1807, the uniform of the 
company began to assume some resem- 
blance of its present form. The by-laws 
adopted July 20 of that year prescribe the 
following uniform: 

“The Uniform of the company shall con- 
sist of a short deep blue coat, faced with 
white, a clean white waist-coat, a clean 
white shirt, deep blue pantaloons edged 
with white and with white seams, black half 
boots, a black velvet or leather stock, a 
black leather cap, the brim to be not less 
than two inches in front, tapered off to not 
less than a half inch behind, with a plate 
in front in form of a sugar-loaf, eight 
inches in height, an eagle painted thereon, 
and the name of the company inscribed 
above the eagle, a round leather cockade 
on the left side attached to the cap with a 
silver cord and eagle, and a black feather 
with a white top, a Leopard skin round the 
crown, a Fox-tail over the top, and the 
binding of the cap white,—The hair pow- 
dered and the beard clean shaved. Each 
member shall be provided with a white 
knapsack edged with blue, and canteen, a 
leather sling faced with buff to his musket, 
two good flints and a brush picker.” 


As showing the vanity of the sex, and 











especially of the genus soldier when on 
parade, as well as more fully exploiting the 
fact that the organization had to do with 
powder in every form, the following early 
entry is interesting: 

“At a muster of the Richmond L. I. Blues 


on the 12th of March, 1813. A motion be- 
ing made and seconded, it is, 


“Resolved, that the use of Hair Powder 
be dispensed with, except at our regular 
monthly muster.” 


The company again saw service in the 
War of 1812. Unfortunately, on account 
of the destruction of all their records as 


mentioned above, it is impossible to give: 


any detailed account of the services ren- 
dered in this war. There are, however, 
copies of two pay-rolls of the company, 
then of the 19th Regiment—one showing 
service from March 18 to 27, 1813; the 
other from August 25 to October 5, 1814, 
“while in the service of the United States.” 

For the next fifteen years the company 
rendered service to their State in many 
cases of merely local trouble, but not until 
the “Nat Turner Insurrection” in August, 
1830, did the Blues participate in anything 
of wider interest. The “Insurrection,” so- 
called, was confined largely to the county 
of Southampton, where several entire fami- 
lies were horribly massacred. The whole 
State was in a perfect ferment; the extent 
of the disaffection of the slaves not being 
known, the most exaggerated accounts 
swept over the State like wildfire, greatly 
alarming the public mind. The slaves were 
led by the notorious Nat Turner, who, to- 
gether with several others of his com- 
panions in the massacre, was afterwards 
caught and hanged. The Blues immedi- 
ately tendered their services to the executive 
to go anywhere and perform any duty that 
might be assigned them. They were, how- 
ever, ordered to remain in the city, while 
cavalry and light artillery were dispatched 
to Southampton. Turner having been ex- 
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ecuted, the slaves were deprived of their 
leader, and the insurrection was speedily 
quelled by the citizens of the county, and 
the companies sent from this city soon re- 
turned. A detachment of the Blues, how- 
ever, under Ensign Pendleton, was utilized 
as a guard for arms sent to the southern 
counties of the State. 


AID TO THE GREEKS. 


During the closing months of the year 
1823 the struggle of the Greeks for inde- 
pendence had won the sympathy as well as 
the profound admiration of the people of 
this country, so much so that large sums 
had been subscribed and resolutions of sym- 
pathy were pouring in from every source. 
The first impetus to the movement in Vir- 
ginia was given by the Blues, who on the 
15th of January, 1824, met and drew up 
resolutions of sympathy, which, together 
with over $300 subscribed by the company 
and a load of cannon balls—120 twelve- 
pounders—subscribed by one of the indi- 
vidual members, was dispatched to C. 
Wilkes, Esq., treasurer of the New York 
Greek Fund. These resolutions so greatly 
interested the writer, as showing in its 
highest form the ideal “citizen-soldier” at 
a time when the representative citizen of 
Virginia was a publicist and a close student 
of international affairs, and when the com- 
pany numbered among its members the 
highest type of such citizenship, that he 
takes the liberty of reproducing them in 
full: 

“Resolved, that we consider the cause of 
the Greeks as deeply interesting to the free- 
men of these ‘United States, as well as to 
the friends of freedom throughout the 
world; that the oppressions under which 
they have groaned command all our sym- 
pathies, and that the heroism which they 
have displayed during their arduous strug- 
gle, worthy of the best days of ancient 
Greece, is entitled to our warmest admira- 
tion. 

“Resolved, that the contributions of a 
free people towards the support of their 
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struggling brethren is calculated to impart 
a moral energy to their cause, which may 
strengthen their hearts and nerve their 
arms in the days of persecution and peril, 
that howsoever small the gift, there is virtue 
in it, which like ‘the widow’s mite,’ may hal- 
low its application. 

“Resolved, that the free principles which 
the Greeks are now defending, the estab- 
lishment of an independent and enterpris- 
ink nation in the Peloponnesus is calcu- 
lated to open new sources of commercial 
prosperity to our country, to stay the am- 
bition of the Russian Empire, to check the 
piratical spirit of the Barbary States, and 
under every point of view to command the 
warmest wishes of the enlightened states- 
men, as well as the friends of freedom. 

“Resolved, that we admire the generous 
spirit which animates the Greek committee 
of England as of our own countrymen, who 
have already stepped forward to express 
their wishes and contribute their resources; 
and that, animated by so noble an example, 
we, the Light Infantry Blues of the City 
of Richmond, the citizens of a State which 
has never hesitated to offer her heart and 
- hand for the support of liberty, are willing 
to offer our humble tribute to the cause of 
the Greeks. 

“Resolved, That Messrs. William Finney, 
William Murphy and David F. Burr be a 
committee to forward to Charles Wilkes, 
Esq., Treasurer of the Greek Fund in the 
city of New York, whatsoever may be col- 
lected, together with a copy of these reso- 
lutions, and request him to transmit them 
to the proper authority in their behalf, with 
our warmest congratulations for their suc- 
cess which they have hitherto obtained, and 
with the fervent hope that their glorious 
struggles may speedily be terminated by 
the permanent establishment of a free, in- 
dependent and energetic government. 

“Resolved, that the non-commissioned of- 
ficers of the Blues be a committee to solicit 
from the present, and from the old and 
honorary members of the company, dona- 
tions in furtherance of the foregoing resolu- 
tions. 

“Resolved, that the proceedings of the 
meeting be published.” 


There was no further call upon the com- 
pany for service outside of Richmond until 
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the famous “John Brown’s Raid” in 1859. 
Previous to that time their duties had been 
largely of a social character. No parade, 
no social function, in honor of the city’s dis- 
tinguished guest was complete without the 
presence of the Blues in their historic uni- 
form. Nor, indeed, were their social duties 
confined solely to assisting the city in the 
entertainment of its guests. On the con- 
trary, these occasions upon which the Blues 
themselves acted the part of host form some 
of the most pleasing recollections of Rich- 
mond in: by-gone days. Among their nu- 
merous entertainments each year stand out 
prominently four annual patriotic celebra- 
tions, which were regularly observed until, 
and even throughout, the stormy period of 
the Civil War: the tenth of May, their own 
anniversary; the twenty-second of Febru- 
ary, the anniversary of Washington’s birth; 
the fourth of July, the anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
and the nineteenth of October, the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Yorktown. Upon 
Washington’s Birthday, the Blues, together 
with the other military of the city, were ac- 
customed to have a full-dress street parade 
in the afternoon, followed by a magnificent 
ball given by the Blues that night. This 
ball was one of the most brilliant social 
events of the year. Upon the other of these 
occasions, after a full-dress parade through 
the principal streets, the company, together 
with its guests, among whom were always 
numbered some of the most distinguished 
men of the city, State, and, at times, of the 
nation, were accustomed to repair to 
“Buchanan’s Spring,” a beautiful spot on 
the outskirts of the city, where the day was 
spent in target practice and other amuse- 
ments; always concluding with a large 
open-air dinner, at which numerous toasts 
were offered and responded to by members 
of the organization and their distinguished 
guests. The speeches made on those occa- 
sion show most interestingly the trend of 
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public opinion upon questions of the day at 
that time. 

On this social side of the Blues his- 
tory two occasions are of more than 
passing interest: the first, their participa- 
tion in the reception of General Lafayette, 
upon his visit to Virginia in 1824; the sec- 
ond, their participation in the celebration 
of Washington’s Birthday, February 22, 
1841. General Lafayette’s arrival upon 
Virginia soil, October 18, 1824, was the sig- 
nal for the wildest demonstrations through- 
out the State. The Blues, together with 
several other Richmond companies, met him 
upon his arrival at York, and participated 
in the grand parade in his honor on the fol- 
lowing day. A few days thereafter the 


General left for Richmond, where he was 
the recipient of much “old-fashioned Vir- 
ginia hospitality,’ and the object of the 
most conspicuous public attention until his 
departure on the second of November. The 


Blues, who had preceded him, met him upon 
his arrival at Richmond and acted as his 
escort throughout his stay. 

On the 22d of February, 1841, upon the 
occasion of the celebration of Washington’s 
Birthday, a very interesting and unusual 
scene was enacted in the Capitol Square. 
The Legislature had voted swords to nine 
“sons of Virginia for meritorious service in 
the late war,” and to this ceremony had 
come the newly elected President and Vice- 
President of the United States and many 
other distinguished guests. At the conclu- 
sion of the ceremonies, which were of the 
greatest interest, the Blues had the unusual 
honor of entertaining as their guests at din- 
ner General William H. Harrison, Presi- 
dent-elect, and the Hon. John Tyler, Vice- 
President-elect of the United States; Gov- 
ernor Gilmer, of Virginia, and his staff; 
General Lambert and his staff, and many 
more of the notables who had gathered from 
far and near to give lustre to the occasion 


and to be witnesses of the honor done those 
nine sons of the Commonwealth. 

Tuesday night, October 17th, 1859, 
the Blues received orders from Governor 
Henry A. Wise to prepare to leave early 
the following morning for Harper’s Ferry. 
Together with two other Richmond com- 
panies, they set out accordingly, but 
at Washington they were turned back. The 
history of John Brown’s Raid is too thor- 
oughly a matter of public knowledge to re- 
quire any detailed account of it in this 
sketch; suffice it to say that John Brown, 
with some eighteen or nineteen other fa- 
natics, had seized the Government arsenal 
at Harper’s Ferry on the night of the 16th 
of October, and had hoped that this would 
be a signal for a general insurrection of the 
slaves. The slaves, however, remained 
quiet, and Brown, together with the sur- 
vivors of his band, was captured on the 
18th by a detachment of regulars under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Robert E. 
Lee, and was subsequently tried, found 
guilty of murder, arson and inciting slaves 
to insurrection, and executed December 2, 
1859, at Charlestown, Virginia (now West 
Virginia). The people throughout the 
South, and especially Virginia, were greatly 
aroused by this act, and rumors of attempts 
to release the prisoners were so widespread 
that on Saturday night, the 19th of No- 
vember, 1859, the 1st Virginia Regiment, 
including Company E (the Blues), was 
sent to Charlestown to assist in maintaining 
order. Governor Wise and several of his 
aides accompanied the troops. They af- 
rived at Harper’s Ferry Sunday afternoon, 
where the Blues, together with two other 
companies, were left, the remainder going 
on to Charlestown, where the prisoners 
were at that time in jail. The company was 
ordered from place to place, wherever their 
presence seemed necessary, though they 
were stationed the greater part of the time 
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at Martinsburg, at which place they were 
the recipients of many courtesies from the 
citizens, on account both of their military 
and social qualities. The Blues returned 
December 7, 1859, and were given a mag- 
nificent reception by the citizens of Rich- 
mond. Some of the speeches made on that 
occasion are noteworthy, and especially that 
of George Wythe Munford, formerly Cap- 
tain of the Blues, but at this time Secretary 
of the Commonwealth, who predicted that 
a dissolution of the Union would occur 
should another such attempt be made. 


THe Civic War. 


John Brown’s Raid but added fuel to the 
rapidly growing flame of secession in the 





CHEATWOOD. 
Commanding R. L. I. Blues. 


MAJOR L. 1. 


South. The “raid” itself was not by any 
means the cause of the Civil War, nor was 
it to any great extent a cause of the war. 
It was rather a straw which served to in- 
dicate the direction of the current, both in 
the North and South. From the toasts se- 
lected and the responses made at their regu- 
lar celebrations the members of the Blues 
appear to have been very sensitive to the 
subtle change in public opinion and to the 
gradual growth of the secession movement. 
Like the great majority of the big men, the 
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thinking men, of the South, they were de- 
sirous of maintaining, at almost any sacri- 
fice, the integrity of the Union, without, 
however, relinquishing for a moment their 
firm belief in the absolute right of any State 
to secede. The following toasts, responded 
to at the anniversary celebration, May 10, 
1860, show the trend of thought in the 
company at this time. A certain spirit of 
foreboding seems to show forth—like 
Bancho’s ghost, the spectre of the parting 
of ways is present at the banquet board. 
In the selection of toasts it will be noticed 
that “Virginia” was the first thought: 

“Virginia: It is the duty of her sons to 
make fields fruitful, her waters teem with 
commerce, her men eminent, virtuous and 
wise. Her daughters are already flowers 
of loveliness. 

“The States: When the ties of common 
kindred grow weak, it is the part of wisdom 
to bind them with the ties of intercourse, of 
trade and of interest. 

“The Union: To a perverted vision, 
everything appears black; but the sunlight 
of affection, like the prism, separates the 
tints and shows that each has its beauty, 
and all combined are unsurpassed in rich- 
ness and brilliancy. 

“Political Troubles: The hope of the 
patriot is, that as the warring elements of 
nature restore her equilibirum, so the jars 
and conflicts of States will restore brighter 
hopes and happier days.” 

In spite of their earnest desire to main- 
tain the Union, when they found that this 
could not be, the Blues were among the 
first to volunteer. On Sunday morning, 
April 21, 1861, rumors were widespread 
throughout the city that the United States 
ship Pawnee was coming up the river in 
pursuit of a craft laden with powder, which 
had been taken from the arsenal at Nor- 
folk. The Blues were ordered to Rocketts, 
just below the city, to prevent a landing. 
The Pawnee, however, failed to put in her 
appearance, and the thousands who lined 
the surrounding hills, to view the fight, were 


disappointed. 
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From that time the Blues were continu- 
ously under arms. Together with Company 
F of the 1st Virginia Regiment, the Blues 
(Company E of that regiment) left Rich- 
mond April 24, 1861, for Fredericksburg, 
where they were trained by regular army 
officers in the duties of the soldier and all 
that pertained to camp life and discipline. 
They numbered then four officers and 
ninety-five men, under command of Captain 
O. Jennings Wise, a son of Governor Henry 
A. Wise. On the 14th of May the com- 
pany was ordered to Aquia Creek, thence 
to Marlboro Point, on the Potomac, to re- 
pel a threatened attack by United States 
gunboats. While stationed there Captain 
Wise received information to the effect that 
his father, Governor Wise, had been com- 
missioned a brigadier-general. He there- 
upon called the company together and told 
them that he conceived it to be his duty to 
be near his father, but that he had no de- 
sire to influence them, and wished them to 
follow their own inclination in the matter. 
The company immediately assembled to- 
gether, expressed their willingness and de- 
sire to follow him wherever he might lead, 
and decided to ask to be transferred to 
Wise’s brigade, which was then stationed 
in the southwestern part of the State. This 
request was accordingly made, and imme- 
diately granted. Whereupon the company 
proceeded to southwest Virginia, and on 
Monday, the 17th of June, 1861, at Lewis- 
burg, Virginia (now West Virginia), was 
mustered into the service of the Confederate 
States for the term of the war, becoming 
Company A, 46th Virginia Regiment, 
Wise’s Brigade. 

They saw much hard campaigning in that 
section of the State, and in the early days 
of 1862 were transferred with the brigade 
to North Carolina, where, on Saturday, 
the 8th of February, 1862, they participated 
in the battle of Roanoke Island, one of the 
hardest fought of the smaller battles of the 
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war. Perhaps in no battle during the en- 
tire war was more determined courage and 
distinguished gallantry displayed than in 
this. The Blues and the Green Mountain 
Greys were the vanguard, and as such bore 
the brunt of the fray, each losing its com- 
mander in Wise had 
throughout the day shown the most con- 
spicuous bravery, and appeared entirely un- 
mindful of his own personal danger. In 
the early hours of the morning the weather 
was bitter cold, and not having an over- 


action. Captain 





MAJOR SOL 
President of the Blues 


CUTCHINS. 
Association 
coat, he walked up and down in front of his 
men with a red blanket wrapped around 
him, but finally yielded to their entreaties 
and discarded his dangerous wrapping. 
After fighting like demons throughout 
the day, their ammunition gave out; a 
hand-to-hand fight ensued, when they were 
overpowered by superior numbers, and the 
survivors forced to surrender. The com- 
pany almost annihilated. Captain 
Wise received three mortal wounds in ac- 


was 
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tion, and as he was being carried off the 
field two more bullets struck him. Both 
lieutenants, Carter and Jarvis, were 
wounded. The Federal forces in this en- 
gagement were estimated at 15,000, the 
Confederates at 2,500. 

The company was again recruited up, 
and after remaining in the camp of in- 
struction at Richmond for a short while 
was ordered to Yorktown, April 1, 1862. 
They saw much hard service around Rich- 
mond and suffered greatly for the neces- 
saries of life—so much so that on May 12, 
1862, the following notice appeared in the 
Richmond Dispatch: 

“CITIZENS OF RICHMOND. 

“The Richmond Light Infantry Blues ar- 
rived at Hanover Courthouse on Friday 
last, and without necessary clothing and in 
want, after a long and fatiguing march 
from Glouchester Point. 

“Shall that old Company Suffer? 

“T will receive contributions for their re- 

lief. This situation requires immediate at- 


tention. “WILLIAM L. MAULE, 
“t92 Main Street.” 


We cannot follow the company through 
all of its campaigns, but the Blues served 
throughout the war with great distinction. 
On May 10, 1864, they arrived at Peters- 
burg and served in the operations in that 
vicinity until the surrender at Appomat- 
tox, April 9, 1865. On the 15th of June, 
1864, the company lost its captain, Fred 
Carter, who was killed in a charge in which 
also Lieutenants Bigger and Levy were 


wounded. The company also participated 


in the Battle of the Crater, in which they 
suffered great loss. 


As they were among the first to volunteer, 
so were they among the last to surrender, 


the remnant—about sixteen men—laying 
down their atms with General Lee. 


THE REORGANIZATION, 


The company was reorganized January 
29, 1866. A number of the old members, 
who had been unable to do active field 


service in the war, re-enlisted, and many 
new recruits were added. 

In 1877 the Blues withdrew from the 
regiment, and were chartered by the Legis- 
lature as an independent command. From 
that time until the formation of the bat- 
talion in 1894 nothing occurred of more 
than local interest. The Ashby Light 
Horse, a troop of cavalry composed of the 
flower of the young men of the city, which 
had been. in existence a few years, decided 
to change to infantry, and proposed to the 
Blues to form a second company, and, to- 
gether with the original company, to form 
a battalion. The charter of the association 
was then amended by the Legislature, per- 
mitting the formation of one or more ad- 
ditional companies, and the formation of a 
battalion of not less than two nor more than 
six companies. 

The new company was organized on the 
oth of May, 1894, with George Ainslie, 
Captain; George B. Pegram, First Lieu- 
tenant, and J. Clements Shafer, Second 
Lieutenant; on the day following the Rich- 
mond Light Infantry Blues Battalion was 
formed with Sol. Cutchins, captain of the 
old company, as Major. Lieutenant Clar= 
ence Wyatt succeeded Major Cutchins as 
captain of the old company, now Company 
A. The battalion made its first public ap- 
pearance May 30, 1894, upon the occasion 
of the unveiling of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Monument on Libby Hill, and in the fall of 
the same year the new company won the 
first prize in the competitive drill at the 
State Fair in Richmond. 

On May 13, 1895, the battalion saw its 
first service in the Pocahontas coal strike. 

When the call for volunteers came in 
1898, the Blues were again among the first 
to volunteer. The State of Virginia was 
called upon for three regiments of twelve 
companies each, and the 2d, 3d and 4th 
Virginia Regiments were accepted to fill 
that call. The Blues hoped to be accepted 





THE RICHMOND 
as a battalion and serve under their own 
officers, but as the plan of organization pre- 
scribed three battalions of four companies 
to each regiment, and as the Blues had but 
two companies, they could only be used in 
completing one of the regiments which had 
less than the required number of companies. 
They were accordingly assigned to the 4th 
Virginia Regiment as Companies H and M, 
under the command of Captains Clarence 
Wyatt and George B. Pegram. Shortly 
after they were mustered into service the 


regiment was sent to Jacksonville and sub- 
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sequently formed part of the Army of Oc- 
cupation in Cuba. 

Immediately upon their return to Rich- 
mond the battalion was reformed and since 
that time has rendered valuable service to 
the State on numerous occasions—particu- 
larly in connection with the “Emporia 
Lynching” in 1900 and the Richmond street 
car strike in 1903. 

The history of the Blues is the history 
of the city of Richmond for one hundred 
and fifteen years. Its members and par- 
ticularly its commanding officers have al- 
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most without exception been most closely 
identified with the best interests of the city. 
Its first commander, Captain William Rich- 


_ardson, was for many years mayor of the 


city and one of its most prominent figures ; 
his successor, Captain Henry Shore, was 
likewise a man of brilliant attainments. 
Captain George Wythe Munford, who was 
twice elected captain—the second time re- 
signing the colonelcy of the Ist Virginia 
Regiment (to which the Blues then be- 
longed) to accept the captaincy of the com- 
pany—was one of the most prominent men 


ON PARADE. 


of his time. Not only was he distinguished 
politically, having been Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, and a candidate for the 
governorship during the Civil War, but he 
was also a man of much culture and wide 
literary attainments. Among the many 
products of his pen we have one of 
the most entertaining and pleasing accounts 
of the early history of Richmond and its 
people in his delightful book, “The Two 
Parsons.” Captain Munford was also the 
first president of the Blues Association. 
Of the five “War Captains,” two were 
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killed in battle and the other three wounded. 
Of the latter, Captains E. J. Levy and 
George W. Jarvis are, at this time, highly 
respected citizens of Richmond. Since the 
war the company has numbered among its 
officers, among many other distinguished 
men, John S. Wise, who was captain of the 
company from 1877 to 1882, and Thomas 
Nelson Page, who rose to the rank of first 
lieutenant. Among the privates in the 
company in its early days should be men- 
tioned William Waller Hening, Virginia’s 
great compiler of statutes. To-day the 
company numbers among its members and 
ex-members many of the most prominent 
citizens of Richmond. 

It may be noted as a matter not without 
interest that the Blues were in line at the 
unveiling of the monument to General 
Grant in New York, and that they were 
the only Southern military organization 
which took part in that notable ceremony 
in honor of the great soldier to whom the 
“remnant of sixteen” surrendered at Ap- 
pomattox. 

As escort to the Governors of Virginia 
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OLD SILVER MEDAL 
ANCIENT UNIFORM OF 
SHOT FOR EACH 


and as guests of other military organiza- 
tions, the Blues have been seen and are well 
known in most of the large cities of the 
East. Prior to the Civil War the com- 
pany entertained and was entertained 
largely. Among their most pleasant mem- 
ories are their trips to Baltimore, in Octo- 
ber, 1872, as the guests of the 5th Mary- 
land Regiment, and to the Centennial cele- 
bration in Philadelphia, where they were 
entertained by the Washington Grays of 
that city. Coming’~down to more recent 
times, their trip to the Pan-American and 
Louisiana Purchase Expositions to Wash- 
ington upon the occasion of President 
Roosevelt’s inauguration, and most recently 
their visit to Baltimore as the guests of the 
city at its anniversary celebration of the 
rebuilding of the city, stand out conspicu- 
ously as gala days in the history of the 
organization. The Blues have, in turn, had 


the pleasure of entertaining, among a large 
number of others, the 7th Regiment of New 
York, the Philadelphia City Troop, and the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
of Boston. 
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CHIEFS OF THE NORTHERN ARMY IN A COUNCIL OF WAR. 


THE BIG MANOEUVRES OF THE 
CHINESE. ARMY 


BY 


EMIL S. FISCHER 


HE manceuvres of the Chi- 
nese Army held in Octo- 
near Changtefu, 
were of such a nature as 
to make all who’ saw 
them put on their think- 
ing caps, sit up, and take 
They proved to 
the foreign military men, 

present as expert ob- 

servers, that the re-organized, modernized, 
and quite up to date, Chinese Army of ‘the 
Viceroy Yuan Chi Kai, assisted by the Min- 
ister of War, General Tie Lang, and Major 


ber, 


note. 


Von Lugowski, a European, is likely to 
prove a most potent factor in any future 
settlement of far Eastern questions. 

In these recent manceuvres the Army of 
the North, the troops of the Viceroy Yuan 
Chi Kai, confronted the Southern army of 
the Viceroy Chang Chi Tung, in the vicin- 
ity of Chantefu. About thirty thousand 
troops from the provinces of Honan, Hu- 
peh, Chi-li, and Changtung were engaged 
under the personal command of Yuan Chi 
Kai, Commander-in-Chief of the Chinese 
forces, and General Tielang, including cav- 
alry, infantry, and artillery. According to 
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the scheme of operations a Southern army, 
composed of the Hupeh and Henan forces, 
theoretically landed in the Yangtze valley, 
while one wing endeavored to reach Pekin 
by way of the Pekin and Hankow railroad. 
A Northern army, composed of the Chi-li 
and Changtung troops, was called upon to 
defend the capital without much prepara- 
tion. 

When, after an absence of eight years, I 
reached Tientsin, two months ago, after 
having visited Japan, Corea and Manchuria, 
I saw that it would take a long time to com- 
prehend fully the vast changes that had tak- 
en place. But one thing made itself imme- 
diately apparent. It is now easily possible, 
if armed with the proper credentials, to 
reach the highest personages where, form- 
erly, it would have taken months, perhaps 
years, to get at them and it might even 
have been quite impossible. I was a guest 
in the Austrian. Emperor’s special train 
when he opened the famous Gastein Moun- 
tain railroad, in the Tyrol, about a year ago. 
There, all along the line, the populace made 
great demonstrations, but here, in the heart 
of China, it was just the same and there was 
no Emperor on board. During the fourteen 
hours of the “express” schedule given to 
our train en route to the great army man- 
ceuvres, all the way to Hankow, we were 
welcomed by students, by the people, and 
by the officials and high dignitaries. They 
all came towards the line to pay their re- 
spects to the visiting foreigners who were 
escorted by General Ma, Chief of the Sec- 
ond Chinese Northern army division. He 
acted as master of ceremonies, and was as- 
sisted by Tsai Taotai, the Chief of the For- 
eign Department of Viceroy Yuan Chi 
Kai’s palace in Tientsin. The newly drilled 
military, and local police forces, saluted us 
everywhere along the line. At stations 
where we stopped they gave us a Fanfare, a 


salute by military music, something never 


known before in the Celestial empire. A 
few years ago no one believed that the 
Chinese would, contrary to their prejudice, 
give up their own style of military dress 
and would appear in uniforms modeled 
on Western examples. 

We reached Chung-te-Fu late in the 
evening, but found the most perfect ar- 
rangements for the guests. There were 
eleven car loads of horses, special trains 
with jinrickshas and coolies from Tientsin 
to Chang-te Fu. These men drove us the 
several miles from the station to the new 
city college, a fine oriental building where 
special quarters had been. provided, all 
along the route from the railroad station, 
over a fine macadamized road, a _ thing 
which formerly was unknown in this coun- 
try. The onlookers stood in front of their 
houses and stores, all of which were il- 
luminated with red draped and lighted lan- 
terns which is known as a sign of welcome. 
As we passed through the main streets of 
the city, not a single woman came in sight, 
the custom still forbidding them to appear 
at any such demonstrations. 

At our headquarters attendants were 
busily locating each visitor, and making 
each one as comfortable as could be ex- 
pected, but the officials knew fully what 
they had to do. .They had fixed up the 
building, they had provided new household 
furniture and luxuries, and they gave us 
dinners cooked by the best Chinese chefs 
from Tientsin. That the Chinese know how 
to prepare things, there is no doubt. 

Of all the many things I have seen in 
all parts of the world, I can only compare 
the grand reception which Prince Pu Lun, 
the cousin of the Emperor of China gave in 
St. Louis, with that which the Chinese did 
for their foreign guests in the heart of Ho- 
nan, a gathering which I saw when I 
looked around the dining table in this out of 
the world place. There were nearly a 
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half hundred well known generals, military 
attachés, and high officers of all nations 
seated together between Chinese officers in 
the most brilliant uniforms and less than a 
dozen civilians in less brilliant attire. am 
reliably informed that three million taels, 
about two and a quarter millions of dol- 
lars, were spent by the Chinese for the en- 
tertainment of their foreign guests at these 


A PORTION OF THE SOUTHERN 


manceuvres. Everyone of the guests was 
presented with a fine Cloisonné cup as a 
souvenir of the great gathering. 

Before the Boxer troubles in 1909, vari- 
ous viceroys of several of the Chinese 
provinces had, from time to time, organ- 
ized military bodies upon Western ideas, 
but these were mostly very small contin- 
gents of men drilled by foreign instructors, 
while the main body remained of an old 
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Chinese and Manchurian banner pattern. 
Constant removals and changes of posts of 
the viceroys, generally led to the disband- 
ment of the foreign drilled troops. But 
after the suppression of the Boxer move- 
ment, the Emperor and Empress Dowager 
listened to the advice of their more en- 
lightened Mandarins. Reforms were 


thought over, imperial commissions to 
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study the economic conditions all over the 
world were sent to the United States and 
European countries, as well as to Japan, 
and what nobody who knew China before 
thought possible, began suddenly to take 


form. 

The old conservative Mandarins, fighting 
wildly against all reforms, had slowly to 
give in. Now hardly a day passes, in 
China, without bringing forth edicts from 





the throne by which 
new fields of activity 
are opened for those 
Chinese students 
who got their edu- 
cation abroad. Those 
who have had an 
American university 
education are much 
sought for, and, at 
a recent public civil 
service examination 
in Peking, most of 
the graduates were 
former American 
students. 

But let me show 
what China did to 
have a fine army, a 
defensive force, such 
a one as could be 
ready for emergen- 
cies at any moment. 
The great Viceroy 
of Chi-li, Yuan Chi 
Kai, who has been 
called the Bismarck 
of China, immedi- 
ately after the Boxer 
compaign organized 
a large foreign 
drilled army, a fine 
body of men, and 
dressed in accord- 
ance with western 
ideas, but _ still 
wearing their cue 
which falls down 
from under the rear 
of their caps and 
over their jacket. 
But for this they 
might be taken for 
swarthy Europeans. 
It is estimated that 
Yuan Chi Kai with 
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LUGOWSKI ON A _ VISIT 
SPECTION. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY LIFE CORRESPOND- 
ENT, EMIL L. FISCHER AT THE 


RAILWAY STATION AT 
HANKOW. 


his foreign drilled 
military .police and 
with his country 
gendarme has now 
a fighting force of 
from 50,000 to 100,- 
000 men in his prov- 
ince of Chi-li alone. 

The troops are 
stationed all around 
the more important 
places of Chi-li, in 
the north at Shan- 
hai Kwan, and in 
the south at Paot- 
ingfu, which is the 
capital of the prov- 
ince. Shanhaikwan, 
where, on the bor- 
ders of the Gulf of 
Pei-Chili, the great 
Wall of China be- 
gins, has now a 
much quieter aspect. 
Formerly this part 
of the country was 
infested by _ the 
Hungwutzes, and 
these robbers | still 
make a lot of mis- 
chief in Manchuria. 

The reform move- 
ment, of which 
Viceroy Yuan Chi 
Kai is at the head, 
has succeeded in 
bringing about the 
establishment of a 
uniform army in 
China, and it was 
for this reason and 
for the first time 
that, just now, parts 
of the armies of four 
provinces were mo- 
bilized and_ called 
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upon to demonstrate manceuvre tactics on 
a battlefield. About fifty foreign critics, 
among whom were generals, military 
attaches, high officials, and correspon- 
dents, went to these manceuvres as 
the guests of Yuan Chi Kai. They 
were treated royally, which is more 
than extraordinary, as in Changetfu, 
lying 350 miles southwest of Peking, there 
had before been such a num- 
ber of foreigners at one time. The United 
States military attache, Captain Henry 
Leonhard of the U. S. M. C.; Captain W. 
H. Clifford, commanding the detachment 


never 


VICEROY YUAN CHI KAI ON 


U. S. M. C. guarding the legation 
at Peking, Captain Reeves of the U. S. 
Cavalry, in the Philippines, and your cor- 
respondent, were the American guests of 
the Viceroy. 

Among the American correspondents, 
there were two Chicago young women, the 
Misses Anna Pinch and Lucella Conley. 
They went to Changtefu where the man- 
ceuvres took place, and they were under the 
protection of the Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission. 

The troops were divided into the South- 
ern Army and into the Northern Army and 


THE 
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it was stated, from Chinese sources, that 
there were combined 20,000 men of Hupei 
in the South, 20,000 men of Chi-li in the 
north, 6,000 men came from Shanting and 
6,000 from Honan. But the foreign critics 
and experts stated that there were, during 
the several days of most interesting man- 
ceuvres, about 25,000 to 30,000 soldiers and 
at least 7,000 coolies, as non-combatants, 
on the field. 

They comprised a well organized force 
of Infantry, Cavalry, Engineers, Artillery, 
Hospital Corps, Commissariat, a wireless 
telegraphy detachment, and a balloon di- 
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vision. The field tactics, and movements, 
comprised cavalry attacks, forced infan- 
try marches, sham fights, and great artil- 
lery attacks with 180 guns, about half of 
which were mountain pieces, and the other 
half were field and siege cannon. Part of 
this artillery came from Krupp in Essen, 
part of it was bought in Japan, and 18 of 
the pieces had been constructed in the 
Chinese arsenals. The Chinese forces did 
good aiming, some splendid shooting, and 
clearly demonstrated themselves to be a 
well organized force of men who, when 
well led, will make capital soldiers. Vice- 
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roy Yuan Chi Kai, and Minister of War 
Tie Liang, personally, participated in these 
manoeuvres, and were justly proud to see 
the improvement made in so short a time 
among the Chinese fighting forces. At the 
conclusion of the manceuvres, a magnificent 


parade of all arms, and every corps, 
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fing 


IN BATTLE FORMATION. 

marched past the Viceroy, and the Min- 
ister of War, and showed the fine qualities 
and looks of the men. The Excellencies 
were surrounded by an enormous staff of 
gold-laced and finely uniformed Chinese 
officers, as well as by the foreign guests, 
who viewed the spectacle with great interest. 


WITH KRUPP GUNS. 





THE OLD CHAPEL. 


THE NEW CHAPEL OF ST. CORNELIUS 


THE CENTURION 


Governor’s Island, New York Harbor 


EDMUND BANKS SMITH, CHAPLAIN 


OR sixty years there has stood on 

the southeast corner of Governor’s 

Island a Gothic frame building of 

simple yet pleasing construction. Its gen- 
eral outline and form and the crosses upon 
its gabled ends have. proclaimed to the 
passer-by its mission. Within its walls 
have for over half a century resounded an- 
thems and hymns of praise, the marriages 
of many a happy pair have been there cele- 
brated, the solemn funeral rites of distin- 
guished officers have there taken place, 
words of counsel and eloquence have for 
many years been uttered there to saint and 
sinner—in a word, religion and all it means 
have for more than a half century found 


there a home, and now all has vanished 
and there remains to the eye of the visitor 
but a mass of wreckage and the emptiness 
of space. 

Far from indicating a loss, however, this 
represents a substantial gain, for from the 
ruins of this old post chapel has arisen a 
new one, strong and graceful, to continue 
the noble work its predecessor has so fitly 
performed. 

A year ago, October, 1905, the corner- 
stone was laid of the new chapel to “replace 
the one heretofore maintained,” and on Oc- 
tober 19, 1906, this new chapel was sol- 
emnly dedicated with appropriate religious 
and military ceremonies. 
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A word or two in this connection as to 
the early days of the post chapel may be of 
interest to the readers of ARMY AND Navy 
Lire. In 1844 the first chaplain, so far as 
is known, was appointed to this island gar- 
rison in the person of the Rev. John Mc- 
Vickar, D. D., Professor of Moral and In- 
tellectual Philosophy and Belles-lettres at 
Columbia College. Born in 1787, he 
brought to his army work the experience 
of years, a matured mind and intense devo- 
tion to military duties. “For eighteen 
years, in all seasons of the year, in stormy 
or fair weather on Sundays and when re- 
quired on week days, the venerable Chap- 
lain might be seen making his journeys 
from the Battery to the two islands (Gov- 
ernor’s and Bedloe’s), and in the most bit- 
ter winter’s cold sitting in the stern sheets, 
wrapped in his military cloak, as the oars- 
men pushed their way through drift-ice in 
the bay and against the strong tides off the 
Battery.” We who live in these days of 


luxury when a comfortable and well ap- 
pointed steamer crosses seventy-two times 
in each twenty-four hours may profitably 
recall the dangers and severities of those 


strong and rugged times. There was no 
chapel in those days, and divine service was 
held under the trees in fair weather in a 
little grove where now stand the houses of 
the Colonels’ Row. In unfavorable weather 
and in winter the building still used as post 
headquarters served for the chapel. 

Seeing the importance of a settled and 
adequate post chapel, Dr. McVickar soon 
began to make an effort for such, but, in 
the words of his biographer, it proved a 
difficult task. “The Government was not 
accustomed to build chapels, nor was it 
willing to make an appropriation for the 
purpose. Among his many friends, how- 
ever, was the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army, General Scott. The result was a 
lease from the Government of about 150 
feet square on the south side of the island, 
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subject to the exigencies of war; and with- 
in the year the completion of a neat and 
tasteful church-like building of wood after 
the Chaplain’s own plans from funds given 
Of the entire 
amount raised by private subscriptions for 
this purpose the venerable corporation of 
Trinity Church, New York, contributed a 
generous share, and thereafter, from 1846 
to 1855, made an annual appropriation for 
its support.. 

Chaplain McVickar served with great 
faithfulness during the subsequent periods 
of the Mexican War and the cholera epi- 
demic of 1849 until 1862. 

He was succeeded by Chaplains Scud- 
der, 1862-1865, and La Tourrette, 1865- 
1868, who served during the siege of Asi- 
atic cholera in 1866, and later by Chaplain 
J. B. C. Beaubien, 1868-1869, by Chaplain 
Alexander Davidson in 1870, who fell a 
victim to the yellow fever in the same year, 
and by Chaplain E. H. C. Goodwin, 1871- 
1904, who served for the remarkably long 
term of thirty-three years with devotion to 
the cause and esteemed by all with whom- 
he came in contact. He was succeeded by 
the Rev. Edmund Banks Smith, October, 
1904. 

The idea of a new chapel to take the 
place of the old one which was found to be 
unserviceable and inadequate was favor- 
ably received by the War Department, and 
in October, 1905, the cornerstone was laid. 
Just a year later, October, 19, 1906, the 
new chapel with the old name, the Chapel 
of St. Cornelius the Centurion, was for- 
mally dedicated by the Rt. Rev. David 
Greer, D. D., Bishop Coadjutor of New 
York, assisted by the clergy of Trinity 
Parish, New York, in the presence of a 
large and distinguished company. The 
generals commanding the Atlantic Division 
and the Department of the East respec- 
tively, with their aides and staffs, were 
present officialy, as well as the commanding 
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officer, Fort Jay, with his staff, band and 


battalion. The music for the occasion was 
furnished by the choir of Trinity Church, 
New York, under the direction of Mr. Vic- 
tor Baier, and by the choir of the post 
chapel, under the direction of Lieutenant 
A. F. Halpin (retired), the post organist. 
ORDER OF PROCESSION. 
Band, 12th Infantry. 
Trinity Church Crucifer. 
Choirs of Trinity Church and St. Cornelius’ 
Chapel. 
2nd Battalion, 12th U. S. Infantry, 
Major John S. Mallory, Commanding. 
U. S. Army Chaplains. 
Verger of Trinity Church. 
St. Cornelius’ Chapel Crucifer. 
Acolytes. 
Master of Ceremonies. 
The Clergy of Trinity Parish. 
The Chaplain of Governor’s Island. 
Trinity Church Crucifer. 
Acolytes. 
The Rector and Assistant Rector. 


Visiting Bishops. 

The Bishop Coadjutor of New York. 

The offerings at this service, amounting 
to $150, were given to the Army Relief 
Fund. A lunch served by Pursell followed 
at the Officers’ Club, at which nearly 400 
guests were present, including officers of 
the army, active and retired, the Corpora- 
tion of Trinity Church, and other distin- 
guished guests. 

The architect selected to build the new 
chapel was Mr. Charles C. Haight, a gen- 
tleman well known and esteemed in his pro- 
fession. He has a military record which 
merits attention in this connection. Dur- 
ing the war for the Union, Mr. Haight 
served as captain of the 39th Regiment, 
New York Volunteers. On the second day 
of the Battle of the Wilderness he com- 
manded that regiment and was severely 
wounded. He also served as adjutant of 
the 31st Regiment, United States Volun- 
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teers, and in other capacities during the 
war. His wife was a grand-daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. John McVickar, chaplain in 
the army, by whom the first chapel was 
built, and his eldest son is Captain Charles 
Sidney Haight, 5th U. S. Cavalry. To Mr. 
Haight I am indebted for this description 
of our new chapel. 

The new Garrison Chapel of St. Cor- 
nelius the Centurion is in the style of Eng- 
lish Gothic of the fourteenth century. It is 
a cruciform structure with a massive tower, 
nave, transepts, chancel, and side chapel. 
The total length is 106 feet and the great- 
est width 70 feet. The transepts are sep- 
arated from the nave, and the chapel from 
chancel by stone columns and arcades. The 
clergy and choir sacristies and the organ 
are on the south side of the chancel. 

In the sanctuary are placed paneled and 
canopied sedilia of stone with memorial in- 
scriptions of three former chaplains. 

The credence, also of stone, is a memorial 
gift of Professor and Mrs. H. Fairfield Os- 
born. The chancel window in memory of 
Major-General W. S. Hancock, erected by 
his descendants, is a notable example of 
English glass staining. The altar window 
in St. Albans Chapel, also a gift, when in 
place, will be in memory of Gen. Daniel 
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The stone altar below is also 


Butterfield. 
a gift. 
The clergy and choir seats are of oak, 


beautifully carved. 

The nave and St. Albans Chapel are seat- 
ed with chairs. 

The floors are paved with red and gray 
and buff encaustic tile. 

Under the chancel is a mortuary chapel; 
the roof of this and the entire crypt is vault- 
ed with flat Italian tile. 

The entire church is of fireproof construc- 
tion, the exterior walls, the interior col- 
umns, arches, steps, and the window tracery 
being of buff Indiana limestone. 

The church is planned to seat about two 
hundred and fifty, but by the use of the 
transepts, chapel, etc., nearly five hundred 
persons can be accommodated. 

Steam has been utilized for the heating 
and ventilation of the building. 

A complete scheme has been prepared for 
replacing the present temporary glass with 
memorial windows of a more artistic char- 
acter. 

To this description may be appropriately 
added a list of gifts already made for the 
new chapel: 

The East Window.—A memorial to Win- 
field Scott Hancock, Major General, U. S. 


MALLORY COMMANDING, ENTERING 
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A., and Almira Russell, his wife—by their 
relatives. 

Altar Window m St. Albans Chapel.—A 
memorial to Daniel Butterfield, Major Gen- 
eral, U. S. V., Colonel and Brevet Major 
General, U. S. A., by his wife. 

These windows were made by John 
Hardman, London. 

A Processional Cross——A memorial to 
the Rev. John McVickar, Chaplain, U. S. 
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the building of the chapel to the memory of 
Major Joseph Russell, Med. Dept. U. S. A. 
stationed on Governor’s Island 1824-1849. 
This will be erected in the near future. 
Considerable interest has been revived 
lately in the wreck of the troop ship San 
Francisco in 1853, with the loss of officers 
and men of the 3rd Artillery. This is per- 
haps due to the publication in Army jour- 
nals of a description of the shields erected 
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A., Chaplain Governor’s Island, 1844-62. 
By Mrs. Effie McVickar Haight, his grand- 
daughter. 

Memorial Tablets—The Rev. John Mc- 
Vickar, Chaplain, 1844-62. The Rev. John 
Armour Moore La Tourrette, Chaplain, 
1865-68. The Rev. Alexander Davidson, 
Chaplain, 1870. The complete list includes 
many others which need not be men- 
tioned here. A tablet has been offered since 


in 1853-4 by the officers and men of that 
Regiment. 

These shields, with others, were carefully 
removed. from the walls of the old chapel 
where they had hung for half a century and 
after being framed and restored through the 
kindness of an officer resident here hang 
now upon the walls of the new chapel 
where they are observed by many visitors 
each week. 
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These inscriptions are given below as a 
matter of historical interest: 

Two shields placed in memory of the sol- 
diers who fell during the Mexican War are 
inscribed : 

“Thou, O Lord, hast covered my head in the 
day of battle.” 

“Thy truth, O Lord, shall be my shield and 
buckler.” 

A smaller shield is inscribed: 

“These Shields are set up at the cost of Sol- 
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“tst Regt Arty Cos. A, B & E. Came Oct., 1848. 
These as good soldiers of Jesus Christ, 
Whitsunday, 1849.” 

“3d Regt Arty, Oct", Nov', Dect, 1853.” 
“ath Regt Infy 
June, July, 1852.” 

From the high timber roof hang a num- 
ber of flags which lend a decided military 
air to the building, recalling in a way the 
famous chapel at Windsor. These com- 
prise five, regimental and national, of the 
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diers returned from Mexico, 1848.” 

A shield commemorating the wreck of 
the San Francisco has on it: 

“Wreck of the San Francisco, Christmas, 
1853. The survivors of the 3d Arty. in Sorrow 
and in Thankfulness hang up this Shield.” 

Four smaller shields bear the following 
inscriptions : 

“Recruiting Depot. Came, 17th March, 1842. 
Inscribed these to the Glory of God. Trinity 
S., 1849.” 


8th Infantry, a yellow Artillery Regimental 
standard as well as several Cavalry and In- 
fantry flags, not designated, and two na- 
tional flags that have seen service in the 
Philippines and at home; also a flag of the 
Tiger Regiment, Imperial Guard of the 
Empress of China, captured at Pekin dur- 
ing the last days of the advance of the 
American forces under Major General Ad- 
na R. Chaffee, viz.: the 9th and 14th In- 
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fantrys, Riley’s Battery, a squadron of the 
6th Cavalry and a battalion of marines in 
August, 1900; and a Filipino flag, the prop- 
erty of Gen. Miguel Malvar, intrusted by 
him to Major Gregorio Leviste, and by the 
latter surrendered to Capt. W. T. Johnson, 
Brigade Provost Judge on the staff of 
Brig. General J. F. Bell. These last men- 
tioned have been kindly loaned by Lt. Col. 
Geo. P. Scriven and Capt. Wm. T. John- 
ston. 

The music at the services is furnished by 
a vested choir of about eighteen boys and 
men under the direction of Lt. Halpin. The 
choir has a Sunday mess in the refectory 
and sings at the afternoon service. The or- 
gan is an excellent two manual instrument 
by Hook and Hastings, Boston. 

It is believed no better example can be 


found the world over of the ideal dwelling 
together of the lion and the lamb than is 
found here on Governor’s Island, this lovely 
Island in the Inner Sea, where for sixty 
years Church and State have dwelt peace- 
fully together, each appreciating the good 
qualities and high purposes of the other and 
working together for the common good of 
our country. “Pro Deo et Patria’ may well 
be the motto of Governor’s Island, as for 
these many years it has been exemplified in 
its practice. May this military chapel, 
where all are welcome to worship God, fulfil 
its splendid mission in the years to come, 
and may our Army, which knows not what 
it is to fear an enemy, be filled with that 
nobler fear of God and love for Him which 


will lead to a final realization of the 


“Righteousness that exalteth a Nation.” 





IN HONOR OF ADMIRAL COGHLAN 
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EAR ADMIRAL JOSEPH B. 
COGHLAN reached the legal 


age of retirement — sixty-two 
years—on Sunday, December 9th, though 
he retains his command of the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard till some time in February. The 
formal accomplishment of his period of 
active service was celebrated two days 
ahead of schedule time, by the Admiral’s 
friends and comrades of the New York 
Commandery of the Naval Order of the 
United States. That body, of which Ad- 
miral Coghlan is commander — of which 
Admiral George Dewey is one of the ex- 
commanders—gave a dinner in the Red 
Room at Delmonico’s on Friday; December 
7th, a dinner which was attended by many 
distinguished persons and marked by much 
enthusiasm for the Navy at large and Ad- 
miral Coghlan in particular. The Navai 
Order is composed of officers of the Navy 
and the Marines and their descendants. Its 
object is the due honoring of naval heroes, 
the preservation of naval records and rel- 


ics, the advancement of the interests of the 
national sea forces. The dinner given by 
the New York Commandery in 1900 to 
Admiral Dewey—when the President of the 
United States was one of the guests—is a 
matter of history and there have been many 
other occasions when those who deserved 
well of the country have ben fittingly hon- 
ored by this body. 

At the dinner of December 7th, George 
DeForest Barton, late Paymaster U. S. N., 
Vice-Commander, presided. The guests of 
honor, besides Admiral Coghlan, included 
Rear Admiral Higginson, Rear Admiral 
Smith, General Horatio C. King, Com- 
mander Halsey, Commodore E. C. Bene- 
dict, Col. W. C. Church and Hart Lyman, 
editor of the Tribune. The banqueters 
numbered some two hundred. Admiral 
Coghlan, in a lively and pleasant speech, 
thanked his friends and paid a handsome 
tribute to the officers and men under his 
command at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. Gen- 
eral King recited a rhyme in the Admiral’s 
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honor, of which the last stanza ran :— 
So here’s to you, my Admiral, 
With “Hoch!” and a royal cheer, 
And may you wear your nat’ral hair 
*Till you reach a hundred year; 
And when Old Time has lost his job, 
I'll bet a keg of beer, 
That you'll be ’round to take his scythe, 
And start a new career. 


Naturally the rhyme was wildly cheered 
by the company, while the Admiral smiled 
a carefully subdued smile. The reminders 
of his world-famous skit on the Kaiser were 
numerous throughout the evening. 

Commodore Benedict, speaking for the 
yachting fraternity, urged the building up 
of a Merchant Marine. Commander Halsey 
who fetched the dry dock Dewey half 
around the world, made a very modest 
speech. He had, he said, done what he had 
been told to do—no man could do less. 
Jarvis B. Edson (late Third Assistant En- 
gineer U. S. N.) made an admirable pre- 
sentation of the need of a larger Navy, 
quoting the comparative figures of expense 
per capita in this country and abroad from 
the recent report of the Secretary of the 
Navy, and Congressman Sulzer in impas- 
sioned language advocated a larger Navy 
as a “national insurance” and guarantee of 
peace. The President sent his regrets (in 
the now defunct official simplified spelling) 
and paid Admiral Coghlan a hearty tribute 
of admiration. 

The guests marched in with pomp and 
circumstance, the bugle sounded the dinner 
call, the bo’s’n piped all hands fore and aft, 
and as the bugle again sounded “colors,” 
the colors of the Commandery were borne 
the palm embowered orchestra 
played “Strike up the Band, Here Comes 
a Sailor.” 

Admiral Coghlan was born in 1844, at 
Frankfort, Kentucky. He was appointed to 
the Naval Academy from Illinois in 1860, 
and commissioned Ensign in 1863. 

He was attached to the steam sloop Sac- 
ramento, special service, 1863-5; promoted 


in, and 
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to master, Nov. 10, 1865; was on the steam 
sloop Brooklyn, flagship, Brazil squadron, 
1865-7; commissioned as lieutenant Nov. 
10, 1866; executive officer, Pawnee, 1867; 
was on the steam frigate Guerriere, 1867-8; 
sailing sloop Portsmouth, 1868; commis- 
sioned as lieutenant commander, March 12, 
1868; was on the steam sloop Richmond, 
European squadron, 1868-71; at Hydro- 
graphic office, 1871-3; on sick leave, 1873- 
4; commanding the Saugus, ironclad, North 
Atlantic station, 1875-6; on the receiving- 
ship Colorado, 1877; Monongahela, Asiatic 
station, 1877-9; receivingship IJndepend- 
ence, 1879; promoted to commander, Feb- 
ruary, 1882; commanding the Adams, Pa- 
cific station, 1883-4; Mare 
Island, 1886-8; commanding the Mohican, 
Pacific station, 1888-90; inspector of ord- 
nance, League Island Navy Yard, January, 
1891-4; lighthouse inspector, 1894-7; com- 
missioned as captain, Nov. 18, 1896. He was 
in command of the Raleigh, Asiatic station, 
1897-98, and took part in the destruction of 
the batteries at the entrance to Manila Bay, 
May 2 and 3, 1899, with the vessels under 
Commodore Dewey, and he commanded the 
expedition for the capture of Isla Grande, 
Subig Bay, July 7, 1898. 

He returned home from the Asiatic sta- 
tion in the Raleigh, on board of which was 
Commodore Dewey; and the Raleigh upon 
arrival at New York was tendered a great 
reception. He was on duty at the naval sta- 
tion, Puget Sound, which he commanded, 
July 3, 1899, and July 1, 1901, went to the 
Naval War College, Newport, R.‘I. In 
September of the latter year he was ordered 


navy yard, 


to duty as captain of the navy yard, New 
York. 
He was promoted rear admiral April 11, 


and was ordered to command the 
Caribbean squadron, June 2, of the last 
named year, and on Oct. 3, 1904, he was as- 
signed to duty as commandant of the navy 


yard at New York. 


1902, 
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THE NEW YEAR 


BY : 
BREMNER MERE 


At dead of winter, in the hush of night, 

We pass the milestone of another year, 

Time leading on, untiring, fresh as when 

He stepp’d from out the mists of Cosmos’ dawn. 


Blindfolded, in the dark, we follow on— x 
Creation’s silent army—asking not 
If by the roadside of the new-born Year 


There bloom heartsease or rue. Our need will be 
As that mysterious Pow’r impelling on 

Shall will. Our souls can bear so much, no more, 
And we were less than men if we but flinch’d 

Until the last cord of the heart gave way. 

But fear not that all days will evil bring, 

For, surely as the blue skies follow storm, 

There will come seasons when our eyes shall see 
Promise of all we hope for; when our path 

Shall seem bestrewn with flow’rs of peace and love. 


So should we travel on, with spirits high, 
Bearing, from out the gleanings of the Past, 


Only the good; that when, for each of us, 
The end of Earth’s strange pilgrimage draws nigh— 


Life’s ultimate end or not—our souls shall be 
As free and glad as on this bright New Year. 


a ea 


~ 





A WOMAN IN THE CASE 


BY 
JULIAN E. RESER 


ATE in the spring of the 

, year 1899 after the 

Spanish-American war, 

a young invalid officer 

lay in one of the upper- 

most chambers of one 

of the great New York 

hotels. His meditations 

were interrupted by the entrance of a 

waiter, who handed him a card super- 

scribed, “Mrs. Nathaniel Mulford” and 

bearing on its reverse side the following 

words in pencil: “Dear Colonel Mulford: 

I have only just heard of your being here, 

ill and all alone. It’s too dreadful. Do 

you remember me? Will you see me? If 

you do, I think you will remember me. I 
insist on coming up. M. M.” 

Mulford was undressed, unshaven, 
weak and feverish. His ugly little hotel 
chamber was in a state of confusion 
which had not even the merit of being 
picturesque. Mrs. Mulford’s card was at 
once a puzzle and a heavenly intimation 
of comfort. But all that it represented 
was so dim to the young man’s enfeebled 
perception that it took him some mo- 
ments to collect his thoughts. 

“It’s a lady sir,” said the waiter by way 
of asssiting him. 

“Is she young or old?” asked Mulford. 

“Well sir, she’s a little of both.” 

“I can’t ask a lady to come up here,” 
groaned the invalid. 

“Upon my word sir, you look beauti- 
ful,” said the waiter. “They like a sick 
man. And I see she’s of your own name,” 


continued Joseph, in whom constant ser- 
vice had bred great frankness of speech; 
“the more shame to her for not coming 
before.” 

Colonel Mulford concluded that as the 
visit had been of Mrs. Mulford’s own 
seeking, he would receive her without 
more ado. “If she doesn’t mind it, 1 am 
sure I needn’t,” said the poor fellow who 
hadn’t the strength to be over-punctili- 
ous. So in a very few moments his 
visitor was ushered up to his bedside. He 
saw before him a handsome, middle aged 
blonde woman, stout of figure and dressed 
in the height of the fashion, who dis- 
played no other embarrassment than a 
slight loss of breath. 

“Do you remember me?” she asked, 
taking the young man’s hand. 

He lay back on his pillow and looked at 
her. “You used to be my aunt, — my 
Aunt Maria,” he said. 

“I’m your Aunt Maria still,” she 
answered. “It’s very good of you not to 
have forgotten me,” said Mulford, in a 
tone which betrayed a deeper feeling than 
the wish to return a civil speech. 

“Dear me, you’ve had the war and a 
hundred dreadful things. I’ve been living 
in this country in your uncle’s old house 
on the river, of which the lease had just 
expired when I came home. I came to 
town yesterday on business and acci- 
dentally heard of your condition and your 
whereabouts. I knew you had gone into 
the army and had been wondering a doz- 
en times what had become of you and 
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whether you wouldn’t turn up since the 
war is over. Of course I didn’t lose a 
moment in coming to you. I’m so sorry 
for you.” Mrs. Mulford looked about her 
for a seat. The chairs were encumbered 
with odds and ends belonging to her 
nephew’s wardrobe and to his equipment 
and with the remnants of his last repast. 
The good lady surveyed the scene with 
the beautiful mute irony of compassion. 
The young man lay watching her comely 
face in delicious submission to whatever 
form of utterance this feeling might take. 
“You're the first woman—to call a woman 
—I’ve seen in I don’t know how many 
months,” he said, contrasting her appear- 
ance with that of his room and reading 
her thoughts. 

“T should suppose so. I mean to be as 
good as a dozen.” She disembarrassed one 
of the chairs, and brought it to the bed. 
Then seating herself she ungloved one of 
her hands and laid it softly on the young 


man’s wrist. “What a great full grown 
young fellow you’ve become!” she pur- 


sued. “Now tell me, are you very ill?” 

“You must ask the doctor,” said Mul- 
ford. “I actually don’t know? I’m ex- 
tremely uncomfortable, but I suppose it’s 
partly my circumstances.” 

“T’ve no doubt it’s more than half your 
circumstances. I’ve seen the doctor. Mrs. 
Bradshaw is an old friend of mine; and 
when I come to town I always go to see 
her. It was from her I learned this morn- 
ing that you were here in this state. It 
happened that Mrs. Bradshaw mentioned 
several of her husband’s patients and 
yourself among the number. You were 
an excellent young man, miserably sick, 
without family or friends and with no 
asylum but a suffocating little closet in 
a noisy hotel. You may imagine that I 
pricked up my ears and asked your bap- 
tismal name. Dr. Bradshaw came in and 
told me. Your name is luckily an uncom- 
mon one; it’s absurd to suppose that there 
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could be two Francis Mulfords. In short, 
I felt that you were my husband’s broth- 
er’s child and that at last I too might 
have my little turn at hero-nursing. The 
little that the doctor knew of your his- 
tory agreed with the little that I knew. 
though I confess I was sorry to hear that 
you had never spoken of our relationshi, 
But why should you? At all events you’ve 
got to acknowledge it now. I regret your 
not having said something about it be- 
fore, only because the doctor might have 
brought us together a month ago and you 
would now have been well.” 

“It will take me more than a month to 
get well,” said Mulford, feeling that if 
Mrs. Mulford was meaning to exert her- 
self on his behalf she should know the 
real state of the case. “I never spoke of 
you because I had quite lost sight of you. 
I fancied you were still in Europe; and 
indeed,” he added after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, “I heard that you had married 
again.” 

“Of course you did,” said Mrs. Mul- 
ford placidly. “I used to hear it once a 
month myself. But I had a much better 
right to fancy you married. Thank Heav- 
en, however, there’s nothing of that sort 
between us. We can each do as we please. 
I promise to cure you in a month in spite 
of yourself.” 

“What’s your remedy?” asked the 
young man with a smile very courteous 
considering how skeptical it was. 

“My first remedy is to take you out of 
this horrible place. I talked it all over 
with Dr. Bradshaw. He says you must 
get into the country. Why my dear boy, 
this is enough to kill you outright,—one 
Broadway outside of your window and 
another outside of your door! Listen to 
me. My house is directly on the river 
and only two hours’ journey by rail. You 
know I’ve no children. My only com- 
panion is my niece, Virginia Evanston. 
You shall come and stay with us until you 
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are as strong as you need be,—if it takes 
a dozen years. You shall have sweet, 
cool air and proper food and decent at- 
tendance, and the devotion of a sensible 
woman. I shall not listen to a word of 
objection. You shall do as you please, 
get up when you please, dine when you 
please, go to bed when you please, and 
say what you please. I shall ask nothing 
of you but to let yourself be very dearly 
cared for. Do you remember how when 
you were a boy at school after your fath- 
er’s death, you were taken with measles 
and your uncle had you brought to our 
own house? I helped to nurse you my- 
self and I remember what nice manners 
you had in the very midst of your 
measles. Your uncle was very fond of 
you; and if he had had any considerable 
property of his own, I know he would 
have remembered you in his will. But of 


course he couldn’t leave away his wife’s 


money. What I wish to do for you is a 
very small part of what he would have 
done, if he had only lived and heard of 
your gallantry and your sufferings. So 
it’s settled. I shall go home this after- 
noon. ‘Tomorrow morning I shall de- 
spatch my man-servant to you with in- 
structions. He’s an Englishman. He 
thoroughly knows his business and he 
will put up your things and save you 
every particle of trouble. You’ve only to 
let yourself be dressed and driven to the 
train. I shall of course meet you at your 
journey’s end. Now don’t tell me you’re 
not strong enough.” 

“I feel stronger at this moment than 
I’ve felt in a dozen weeks,” said Mulford. 
“It’s useless for me to attempt to thank 
you.” 

“Quite useless. I shouldn’t listen to 
you. And I suppose,” added Mrs. Mul- 
ford, looking over the bare walls and 
scanty furniture of the room, “you pay a 
fabulous price for this bower of bliss. Do 
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you need money?” The young man shook 
his head. 

“Very well then,” resumed Mrs. Mul- 
ford conclusively, “from this moment 
you’re in my hands.” 

The young man lay speechless from the 
very fullness of his heart; but he strove 
by the pressure of his fingers to give her 
some assurance of his gratitude. His com- 
panion rose and lingered beside him, 
drawing on her glove and smiling quietly 
with the look of a long-baffled philan- 
thropist who has at last discovered a sub- 
ject of infinite capacity. Poor Francis’s 
weary visage reflected her smile. Finally 
after the lapse of years, he too was being 
cared for. He let his head sink into the 
pillow and silently inhaled the perfume of 
her sober elegance and her cordial good- 
nature. He felt like taking her dress in 
his hand and asking her not to leave him, 
—now that solitude would be bitter. His 
eyes I suppose betrayed this touching ap- 
prehension,—doubly touching in a war- 
wasted young officer. As she prepared 
to bid him farewell, Mrs. Mulford stooped 
and kissed his forehead. He listened to 
the rustle of her dress across the carpet, 
to the gentle closing of the door and to 
her retreating footsteps. And then, giv- 
ing way to his weakness, he put his hands 
to his face and cried like a homesick 
school boy. He had been reminded of 
the exquisite side of life. 

Matters went forward as Mrs. Mulford 
had arranged them. At six o’clock on the 
following evening Francis found himself 
deposited at one of the way stations of 
the Hudson River Railroad, exhausted by 
his journey and yet excited at the pros- 
pect of its drawing to a close. Mrs. Mul- 
ford was in waiting in a low phaeton with 
a magazine of cushions and wrappings. 
Francis transferred himself to her side 
and they drove rapidly homeward. Mrs. 
Mulford’s house was a cottage of liberal 
make, with a circular lawn, a sinuous 
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avenue and a well grown piantation of 
shrubbery. As the phaeton drew up be- 
fore the porch a young lady appeared in 
the doorway. Mulford will be forgiven 
if he considered himself presented ex of- 
ficio, as I may say, to this young lady. 
Before he really knew it and in the ab- 
sence of the servant who under Mrs. Mul- 
ford’s directions, was busy in the back- 
ground with his trunk, he had availed 
himself of her proffered arm and had al- 
lowed her to assist him from the porch, 
across the hall and into the parlor, where 
she graciously consigned him to a sofa 
which for his special use, she had caused 
to be wheeled up before a fire kindled for 
his especial comfort. He was unable, 
however to take advantage of her good 
offices. Weakness made it clear that 
without further delay he should betake 
himself to his room. 

On the morning after his arrival he got 
up early and made an attempt to be pres- 
ent at breakfast; but his strength failed 
him, and he was obliged to dress at his 
leisure and content himself with a simple 
transition from his bed to his arm-chair, 
The chamber assigned him was designed- 
ly on the ground floor, so that he was 
spared the effort of measuring his 
strength with the staircase,—a charming 
room, brightly carpeted and upholstered 
and marked by a certain fastidious fresh- 
ness which betrayed the uncontested do- 
minion of women. It had a broad high 
window, draped in chintz and crisp mus- 
lin and opening upon the greensward of 
the lawn. At this window wrapped in his 
dressing gown and lost in the embrace of 
the most unresisting of arm chairs, he 
slowly discussed his simple repast. Be- 
fore long his hostess made her appearance 
on the lawn outside the window. As this 
quarter of the house was covered with 
warm sunshine, Mulford ventured to open 
the window and talk to her while she stood 
eut on the grass beneath her parasol. 
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“It’s time to think of your physician,” 
she said. “You shall choose for yourself. 
The great physician here is Dr. Loren- 
son, a gentleman of the old school. We 
have had him but once, for my niece and 
I have the health of a couple of dairy 
maids. On that one occasion he—well, he 
made a fool of himself. His practice is 
among the ‘old families’; and he only 
knows how to treat certain old fashioned, 
obsolete complaints. Anything brought 
about by war would be quite out of his 
range. And then he vacillates and talks 
about his own maladies a lui. And, to 
tell the truth we had a little repartee 
which makes our relations somewhat am- 
biguous.” 

“T see he would never do,” said Mulford 
laughing. “But he’s not your only phy- 
sician ?” 

“No; there is a young man, a new com- 
er, a Dr. James, whom I don’t know, but 
of whom I’ve heard very good things. I 
confess that I have a prejudice in favor 
of the young man. Dr. James has a posi- 
tion to establish and I suppose he’s likely 
to be especially attentive and careful.” 

“T knew a man of his name,” said Mul- 
ford. “I wonder if this is he. His name 
was Henry James,—a light-haired, near- 
sighted man.” 

“I don’t know,” said Mrs. Mulford; 
“perhaps Virginia knows.” She retreated 
a few steps and called to an upper win- 
dow; “Virginia, what’s Dr. James’s first 
name?” 

Mulford listened to Miss Evanston’s 
answer, “I haven’t the least idea.” 

“Isn’t it Henry?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Ts he light or dark?” 

“T’ve never seen him.” 

“Is he near-sighted ?” 

“How in the world should I know?” 

“I fancy he is as good as anyone,” said 
Francis. “With you, my dear aunt, what 
does the doctor matter?” 
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Mrs. Mulford acordingly sent for Dr. 
James, who, on arrival turned out to be 
her nephew’s old acquaintance. Although 
the young men had been united by no 
greater intimacy than the superficial com- 
radeship resulting from a winter in neigh- 
boring quarters, they were very well 
pleased to come together again. 

Henry James was a young man of good 
birth, good looks, good faculties and good 
intentions, who after three years of hos- 
pital practice had undertaken to push his 
fortune in Mrs. Mulford’s neighborhood. 
His mother, a widow with a small income, 
had recently removed to the country for 
economy and her son had been unwilling 
to leave her to live alone. The adjacen: 
country, moreover, offered a promising 
field for a man of energy,—a field well 
stocked with large families of easy in- 
come and of those conservative habits 
which lead people to make much of the 
The local practi- 


cares of a physician. 
tioner had survived the glory of his prime 
and was not, perhaps entirely guiltless 
of Mrs. Mulford’s charge, that he had not 
kept up with the progress of the “new dis- 
eases.” The world in fact was getting too 
new for him, as well as for his old pa- 


tients. He had grown frightened and 
nervous and querulous; he had lost his 
presensce of mind and his spectacles in 
several important conjunctures; he had 
been repeatedly and distinctly fallible; a 
vague dissatisfaction pervaded the breasts 
of his patrons; he was without competi- 
tors; in short, fortune was propitious to 
Dr. James. Mulford remembered the 
young physician only as a good humored, 
intelligent companion; but he soon had 
reason to believe that his medical skill 
would leave nothing to be desired. He 
arrived rapidly at a clear understanding of 
Francis’s case; he asked intelligent ques- 
tions, and gave simple and definite in- 
structions. The disorder was deeply seat- 
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ed and virulent, but there was no appar- 
ent reason why unflinching care and 
prudence should not subdue it. 

“Your strength is very much reduced,” 
he said as he took his hat and gloves to 
go; “but I should say you had an ex- 
cellent constitution. It seems to me, how- 
ever,—if you will pardon me for saying 
so,—to be partly your own fault that you 
have fallen so low. You have offered no 
resistance ; you haven’t cared to get well.” 

“T confess that I haven’t,—particularly. 
But I don’t see how you should know it.” 

“Why, it’s very plain.” 

“Well, it was natural enough. Until 
Mrs. Mulford discovered me, I hadn’t a 
friend in the world. I had become de- 
moralized by solitude. I had almost for- 
gotten the difference between sickness 
and health. I had nothing before my 
eyes to remind me in tangible form of 
that great mass of common human inter- 
ests for the sake of which—under what- 
ever name he may disguise the impulse— 
a man continues in health and recovers 
from disease. I had forgotten that I ever 
cared for books or ideas or anything but 
the preservation of my miserable body. 
My body had become quite too miserable 
to be an object worth living for. I was 
losing time and money at an appalling 
rate; I was growing worse rather than 
better; and I therefore gave up resistance. 
It seemed better to die easy than to die 
hard. I put it all in the past tense, be- 
cause within these three days I’ve become 
quite another man.” 

“TI wish to Heaven I could have heard 
of you,” said James. “I would have made 
you come home with me, if I could have 
done nothing else. It was certainly not a 
rose-colored prospect; but what do you 
say now?” he continued, looking around 
the room. “I should say that at the pres- 
ent moment rose-color was the prevailing 
hue.” 
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Mulford assented with an eloquent 
smile. 

“I congratulate you from the bottom of 
my heart. Mrs. Mulford—if you don’t 
mind my speaking of her—is so thorough- 
ly good natured, that it’s quite a surprise 
to find her extremely sensible.” 

“Yes, and so resolute and sensible in 
her better moments,” said Francis, “that 
it’s quite a surprise to find her good- 
natured.” 

“But I should say that your especial 
blessing was your attendant. He looks 
as if he had come out of an English 
novel.” 

“My special blessing! 
seen Miss Evanston then?” 

“Yes; I met her in the hall. She looks 
as if she had come out of an American 
novel. I don’t know that that’s great 
praise ; but at all events, I make her come 
out of it.” 

“You’re bound in honor, then,” said 


You haven’t 


Mulford laughing, “to put her into an- 
other.” 

Mulford’s conviction of his newly made 
happiness needed no enforcement at the 


doctor’s hands. He felt that it would be 
his own fault if these were not among the 
most delightful days of his life. He re- 
solved to give himself up without stint to 
his impressions,—utterly to vegetate. His 
illness alone would have been a sufficient 
excuse for a long term of intellectual 
laxity; but Mulford had other good rea- 
sons besides. For several months he had 
been stretched without intermission on 
the rack of duty. Although constantly 
exposed to hard service, it had been his 
fortune never to receive a serious wound; 
and, until his health broke down, he had 
taken fewer holidays than any of his as- 
sociates. With an abundance of a certain 
kind of equanimity,—a faculty of ready 
self-adaptation to the accomplished fact 
in any direction,—he was yet in his inner- 
most soul, a singularly nervous, over- 
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scrupulous person. On the few occasions 
when he had been absent from duty, al- 
though warranted in the act, he had suf- 
fered so acutely from the apprehension 
that something was happening or was 
about to happen, which not to have wit- 
nessed or to have had a hand in would be 
matter of eternal mortification, that he 
can be barely said to have enjoyed his 
recreation. The sense of lost time was 
his perpetual bugbear,—the feeling that 
precious hours were now fleeting un- 
counted, which in more congenial labors 
would suffice almost for the building of 
a monument more lasting than brass. 
This feeling he strove to propitiate as 
much as possible by assiduous reading 
and study in the intervals of his actual oc- 
cupations. I cite the fact merely as an 
evidence of the uninterrupted austerity 
of his life for a long time before he fell 
sick. I might triple this period by a 
glance at his college years and at certain 
busy months which intervened between 
this close of his youth and his service in 
the army. Mulford had always worked. 
He was fond of work to begin with; and, 
in addition the complete absence of fam- 
ily ties had allowed him to follow his 
tastes without obstruction or diversion. 
This circumstance had been at once a 
great gain to him and a serious loss. He 
reached his twenty-sixth year a very ac- 
complished scholar, as scholars go, but a 
great dunce in certain social matters. He 
was quite ignorant of all those lighter and 
more evanescent forms of conviviality at- 
tached to being somebody’s son, brother 
or cousin. At last, however, as he re- 
minded himself, he was to discover what 
it was to be the nephew of somebody’s 
husband. Mrs. Mulford was to teach him 
the meaning of the adjective domestic. It 
would have been hard to learn it in a 
pleasanter way. Mulford felt that he was 
to learn something from his very idleness, 
and that he would leave the house a wiser 
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as well as a better man. It became prob- 
able, thanks to that quickening of the 
faculties which accompanies the dawning 
of a sincere and rational attachment, that 
in this last respect he would not be disap- 
pointed. Very few days sufficed to show 
to him the many excellent qualities of his 
hostess,—her warm, capacious heart, her 
fairness of mind, her good temper, her 
good taste, her vast fund of experience 
and of reminiscence, and indeed, more 
than all a certain passionate devotedness 
to which fortune in leaving her a childless 
widow, had done scant justice. The two 
accordingly established a friendship,—a 
friendship that promised as well for the 
happiness of each as any that ever under- 
took to meddle with happiness. If I were 
telling my story from Mrs. Mulford’s 
point of view, I take it that I might make 
a very good thing of the statement that 
this lady had deliberately and solemnly 
conferred her affection upon my hero; but 


I am compelled to let it stand in this sim- 


ple shape. Excellent, charming person 
that she was, she had every right to the 
rich satisfaction which belonged to a lib- 
eral—yet not too liberal—estimate of her 
guest. She had divined him,—so much 
the better for her. That it was very much 
the better for him is obviously one of the 
elementary facts of my narrative; a fact 
of which Mulford became so rapidly and 
profoundly sensible, that he was soon able 
to dismiss it from his thoughts to his life, 
—its proper sphere. 

In the space of ten days, then, most of 
the nebulous impressions evoked by 
change of scene had gathered into sub- 
stantial form. Others, however, were still 
in the nebulous state,—diffusing a gentle 
light upon Francis’s path. Chief among 
these was the mild radiance of which Miss 
Evanston was the center. For three days 
after his arrival Mulford had been con- 
fined to his room by the aggravation of 
his condition consequent upon his jour- 
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ney. It was not till the fourth day, there- 
fore, that he was able to renew the ac- 
quaintance so auspiciously commenced. 
When at last, at dinner time, he reap- 
peared in the drawing room, Miss Evans- 
ton greeted him almost as an old friend. 
Mulford had already discovered that she 
was young and gracious; he now rapidly 
advanced to the conclusion that she was 
uncommonly pretty. Before dinner was 
over, he had made up his mind that she 
was neither more nor less than beautiful. 
Mrs. Mulford had given him a full ac- 
count of her life. She had lost her mother 
in infancy, and had been adopted by her 
aunt in the early years of this lady’s wid- 
owhood. Her father was a man of evil 
habits, an inveterate gambler, and a per- 
son outlawed from decent society. His 
only dealings with his daughter were to 
write her every month or two a begging 
letter, she being in posession of her moth- 
er’s property. Mrs. Mulford had taken her 
niece to Europe and given her every ad- 
vantage. She had had an expensive edu- 
cation ; she had traveled; she had gone in- 
to the world; she had been presented, like 
a good republican to no less than three 
European sovereigns; she had been ad- 
mired; she had had half a dozen offers of 
marriage to her aunt’s knowledge and oth- 
ers perhaps, of which she was ignorant 
and had refused them all. She was now 
twenty-six years of age, beautiful and au 
mieux with her bankers. She was an ex- 
cellent girl with a will of her own. “I’m 
very fond of her,” Mrs. Mulford declared 
with her habitual frankness; “and I sup- 
pose she’s equally fond of me; but we 
long ago gave up all idea of playing at 
mother and daughter. We have never 
had a disagreement since she was fifteen 
years old; but we have never had an agree- 
ment either. Virginia is no sentimental- 
ist. She’s honest, good-tempered and 
perfectly discerning. She foresaw that 
we were still to spend a number of years 
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together, and she wisely declined at the 
outset to affect a range of feelings that 
wouldn’t stand the wear and tear of time. 
She knew that she would make a poor 
daughter and she contented herself with 
being a good niece. A capital niece she 
is. In fact, we’re almost sisters. There 
are moments when I feel as if she were 
ten years older than I, and as if it were 
absurd in me to attempt to interfere with 
her life. I never do. She has it quite in 
her own hands. My attitude is little 
more than a state of affectionate curiosity 
as to what she will do with it. Of course 
she’ll marry, sooner or later; but I’m curi- 
ous to see the man of her choice. In 
Europe, you know, girls have no acquaint- 
ances, but such as they share with their 
parents and guardians; and in that way I 
know most of the gentlemen who have 
tried to make themselves acceptable to 
my niece. There were some excellent 


young men in the number; but there was 


. not one—or, rather, there was but one— 
for whom Virginia cared a straw. That 
one she loved, I believe; but they had a 
quarrel and she lost him. She’s very dis- 
creet and conciliating. I’m sure no girl 
ever before got rid of half a dozen suitors 
with so little offence. Ah, she’s a dear, 
good girl!” Mrs. Mulford pursued. 
“She’s saved me a world of trouble in my 
day. And when I think what she might 
have been with her beauty and what not! 
She has kept all her suitors as friends. 
There are two of them who write to her 
still. She doesn’t answer their letters; 
but once in a while she meets them and 
thanks them for writing, and that seems 
to content them. The others are married 
and Virginia remains single. I take for 
granted it won’t last forever. Still, al- 
though she’s not a sentimentalist, she’ll 
not marry a man she doesn’t care for, 
merely because she’s growing old. In- 
deed, it’s only the sentimental girls, to my 
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belief, that do that. They covet a man 
for his money or his looks and then give 
the feeling some fine name. But there’s 
one thing, Mr. Francis,” added Mrs. Mul- 
ford, at the close of these remarks, “you 
will be so good as not to fall in love with 
my niece. I can assure you that she’ll 
not fall in love with you, and a hopeless 
passion will not hasten your recovery. 
Virginia is a charming girl. You can live 
with her very well without that. She’s 
good for common daylight, and you'll 
have no need of wax candles and ecsta- 
sies.” 

“Be reassured,” said Francis, laughing. 
“T’m quite too attentive to myself at pres- 
ent to think of any one else. Miss Evans- 
ton might be dying for a glance of my eye, 
and I shouldn’t hesitate to sacrifice her. 
It takes more than half a man to fall in 
love.” 

At the end of ten days summer had 
fairly set in; and Mulford found it pos- 
sible and indeed profitable to spend a 
large portion of his time in the open air. 
He was unable to either ride or to walk; 
and the only form of exercise which he 
found practicable was an occasional drive 
in Mrs. Mulford’s phaeton. On these oc- 
casions Mrs. Mulford was his habitual 
companion. The neighborhood offered 
an interminable succession of beautiful 
drives; and poor Francis took a truly ex- 
quisite pleasure in reclining idly upon a 
pile of cushions, warmly clad, empty- 
handed, silent, with only his eyes in mo- 
tion, and rolling rapidly between fra- 
grant hedges and springing crops, and be- 
side the outskirts of woods and along the 
heights which overlooked the river. Mul- 
ford used to gaze up into the cloudless 
sky until his eyes began to water, and you 
would have actually supposed he was 
shedding sentimental tears. Besides 
these comfortable drives with his hostess, 
Mulford had adopted another method of 
inhaling the sunshine. He used fre- 
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quently to spend several hours at a time 
on a veranda beside the house, sheltered 
from the observation of visitors. Here, 
with an armchair and a footstool, a cigar 
and half a dozen volumes of novels, to say 
nothing of the society of either of the 
ladies, and sometimes of both, he suffered 
the mornings to pass unmeasured and un- 
counted. The chief incident of these 
mornings was the doctor’s visit, in which, 
of course, there was a strong element of 
prose, and very good prose, as I may add, 
for the doctor was turning out an excel- 
lent fellow. But for the rest, time un- 
rolled itself like a gentle strain of music. 
Mulford knew so little from direct obser- 
vation of the vie intime of elegant, cul- 
tured women, that their habits, their man- 
ners, their household motions, their prin- 
ciples, possessed in his view all the charm 
of a spectacle—a spectacle which he con- 
templated with the indolence of an in- 
valid, the sympathy of a man of taste, and 
a little of the awkwardness which women 
gladly allow, and indeed provoke for the 
pleasure of forgiving it. It was a very 
simple matter to Miss Evanston that she 
should be dressed in fresh, crisp muslin, 
that her hands should be white and her 
attitude felicitous; she had long since 
made her peace with these things. But to 
Mulford, who was familiar only with 
books and men, they were objects of con- 
stant, half dreamy contemplation. He 
would sit for half an hour at once, with a 
book on his knees and the pages unturned, 
scrutinizing with ingenious indirectness 
the simple mass of colors and contours 
which made up the physical personality 
of Miss Evanston. There was no ques- 
tion as to her beauty, or as to its being a 
warm, sympathetic beauty, and not the 
cold perfection of poetry. She was the 
least bit taller than most women and 
neither stout nor the reverse. Her hair 
was of a dark and lustrous brown, turn- 
ing almost to black, and lending itself 
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readily to those multitudinous ringlets 
which were the object of his special ad- 
miration. 

Her forehead was broad, open and 
serene; and her eyes of the deep and clear 
sea-green that you may observe of a sum- 
mer afternoon, when the declining sun 
shines through the rising of a wave. Her 
complexion was the color of perfect 
health. These, with her full, mild lips, 
her generous and flexible figure, her mag- 
nificent hands, were charms enough to oc- 
cupy Mulford’s attention, and it was but 
seldom that he allowed it to be diverted. 
Mrs. Mulford was frequently called away 
by her household cares, but Miss Evans- 
ton’s time was apparently quite her own. 
Nevertheless, it came into Francis’s head 
one day that she gave him her company 
only from a sense of duty, and when, ac- 
cording to his want, he had allowed this 
impression to ripen in his mind, he ven- 
tured to assure her that, much as he 
valued her society, he should be sorry to 
believe that her gracious bestowal of it 
interfered with more profitable occupa- 
tions. “I’m no companion,” he said. “I 
don’t pretend to be one. I sit here deaf 
and dumb, and blind and halt, patiently 
waiting to be healed—waiting till this 
vagabond nature of ours strolls my way 
and brushes me with the hem of her gar- 
ment.” 

“I find you very good company,” Miss 
Evanston replied on this occasion. 
“What do you take me for? The hero 
of many battles, a young man who has 
been reduced to a shadow in the service 
of his countryI should be very fastidi- 
ous if I asked for anything better.” 

“O, if it’s on that theory!” said Mul- 
ford. And, in spite of Miss Evanston’s 
protest, he continued to assume that it 
was on theory that he was not intoler- 
able. But she remained true to her post, 
and with a sort of placid inveteracy 
which seemed to the young man to betray 
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either a great deal of indifference or a 
great deal of self command. “She thinks 
I’m stupid,” he said to himself. “Of 
course she thinks I’m _ stupid. How 
should she think otherwise? She and 
her aunt have talked me over. Mrs. 
Mulford has enumerated my virtues, and 
Miss Evanston has added them up; total, 
a well meaning bore. She has armed her- 
self with patience. I must say it be- 
comes her very well.” Nothing was more 
natural, however, than that Mulford 
should exaggerate the effect of his social 
incapacity. His remarks were desultory, 
but not infrequent; often trivial, but al- 
ways good-natured and informal. The 
intervals of silence, indeed, which enliv- 
ened his conversation with Miss Evans- 
ton might easily have been taken for the 
confident pauses in the talk of old friends. 

Once in a while Miss Evanston would 
sit down at the piano and play to him. 
The veranda communicated with the little 
sitting room by means of a long window, 
one side of which stood open. Mulford 
would move his chair to this aperture, so 
that he might see the music as well as 
hear it. Seated at the instrument at the 
farther end of the half-darkened room, 
with her figure in half profile and her 
features, her movement, the color of her 
dress but half defined in the cool ob- 
scurity, Miss Evanston would discourse 
infinite melody. Mulford’s eyes rested 
a while on the vague white folds of her 
dress, on the heavy convolutions of her 
hair and the almost imperceptible move- 
ment of her head in sympathy with the 
music. Then a single glance in the other 
direction revealed another picture—the 
dazzling mid-day sky, the close cropped 
lawn, lying almost black in its light, and 
the patient, round-backed gardener in 
white shirt sleeves clipping the hedge or 
rolling the gravel. One morning, what 
with the music, the light, the heat and 
the fragrance of the flowers—from the 
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perfect equilibrium of his senses, as it 


. were, Mulford manfully went to sleep. 


On waking he found that he had slept an 
hour and that the sun had invaded the 
veranda. The music had ceased; but on 
looking into the parlor he saw Miss 
Evanston still at the piano. A gentle- 
man was leaning on the instrument with 
his back toward the window, intercepting 
her face. Mulford sat for some moments 
hardly sensible, at first of his transition 
to consciousness, languidly guessing at 
her companion’s identity. In a_ short 
time his observation was quickened by 
the fact that the picture before him was 
animated by no sound of voices. The 
silence was unnatural or, at the least, dis- 
agreeable. Mulford moved his chair and 
the gentleman looked around. The gen- 
tleman was Dr. James. The doctor called 
out, “Good morning!” from his place and 
finished his conversation with Miss 
Evanston before coming out to his pa- 
tient. When he moved away from the 
piano Mulford saw the reason of his 
friend’s silence. Miss Evanston had been 
trying to decipher a difficult piece of 
music, the doctor had been trying to as- 
sist her and they had both been brought 
to a stop. 

“What a clever fellow he is!” thought 
Mulford. “There he stands rattling off 
musical terms as if he had never thought 
of anything else. And yet, when he talks 
medicine, it’s impossible to talk more to 
the point.” Mulford continued to be very 
well satisfied with James’s intelligence of 
his case, and with his treatment of it. 
He had been in the country now for three 
weeks, and he would hesitate indeed to 
affirm that he felt materially better; but 
he felt more comfortable. There were 
moments when he feared to push the 
inquiry as to his real improvement, be- 
cause he had a sickening apprehension 
that he would discover that in one or two 
important particulars he was worse. In 
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the course of time he imparted these 
fears to his physician. “But I may be 
mistaken,” he added, “and for this teason. 
During the last fortnight I have become 
much more sensible of my condition than 
while I was in town. I then accepted 
each additional symptom as a matter of 
course. The more the better, I thought. 
But now I expect them to give an account 
of themselves. Now I have a positive 
wish to recover.” 

Dr. James looked at his patient for a 
moment curiously. “You are right,” he 
said; “a little impatience is a very good 
thing.” 

“O! I’m not impatient. I’m patient to 
a most ridiculous extent. I allow my- 
self a good six months at the very least.” 

“That is certainly not unreasonable,” 
said James. “And you will allow me a 
question? Do you intend to spend those 
six months in this place?” 

“I’m unable to answer you. I suppose 
I shall finish the summer here, unless the 
summer finishes me. Mrs. Mulford will 
hear of nothing else. In September I 
hope to be well enough to go back to 
town, even if I’m not well enough to 
think of work. What do you advise?” 

“T advise you to put away all thoughts 
of work. That is imperative. Haven’t 
you been at work all your life long? Can’t 
you spare a pitiful little twelvemonth to 
health and idleness and pleasure?” 

“Ah, pleasure, pleasure!” said Mulford, 
ironically. 

“Yes, pleasure,” said the doctor. “What 
has she done to you that you should speak 
of her in that manner?” 

“O, she bothers me,” said Mulford. 

“You are very fastidious. It’s better to 
be bothered by pleasure than by pain.” 

“TI don’t deny it. But there is a way 
of being indifferent to pain. I don’t mean 
to say that I have found it out, but in the 
course of my illness I have caught a 
glimpse of it. But it’s 


beyond my 
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strength to be indifferent to pleasure. In 
two words, I’m afraid of dying of kind- 
ness.” 

“O, nonsense!” 

“Yes, it’s nonsense; and yet it’s not. 
There would be nothing miraculous in my 
not getting well.” 

“It will be your fault if you don’t. It will 
prove that you are fonder of sickness than 
health, and that you’re not fit company for 
sensible mortals. Shall I tell you?” contin- 
ued the doctor, after a moment’s hesitation. 
“When I knew you before, I always found 
you a step beyond my comprehension. You 
took things too hard. You had scruples 
and doubts about everything. And on top 
of it all you were devoured with the mania 
of appearing to take things easily and be 
perfectly indifferent. You played your part 
very well, but you must do me the justice 
to confess that it was a part.” 

“T hardly know whether that’s a compli- 
ment or an impertinence. I hope at least, 
that you don’t mean to accuse me of playing 
a part at the present moment.” 

“On the contrary. I’m your physician; 
you're frank.” 

“Tt’s not because you’re my physician that 
I’m frank,” said Mulford. “I shouldn’t think 
of burdening you in that capacity with my 
miserable caprices and fancies,” and Fran- 
cis paused a moment. “You’re a man!” he 
pursued, laying his hand on his compan- 
ion’s arm. “There’s nothing here but wom- 
en, Heaven reward them! I’m saturated 
with whispers and perfumes and smiles and 
the rustling of dresses. It takes a man to 
understand a man.” 

“It takes more than a man to understand 
you, my dear Mulford,” said James with a 
kindly smile. “But I listen.” 

Mulford remained silent, leaning back in 
his chair with his eyes wandering slowly 
over the wide patch of sky disclosed by the 
window, and his hands folded languidly on 
his knees. The doctor examined him with 
a look half amused, half perplexed. But, at 
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last his face grew quite sober and he con- 
tracted his brow. He placed his hand on 
Mulford’s arm and shook it gently while 
Francis met his gaze. The Doctor frown- 
ed and, as he did so his companion’s mouth 
expanded into a placid smile. “If you 
don’t get well,” said James, “if you don’t 
get well,” and he paused. 

“What will be the consequences?” asked 
Francis still smiling. 

“I shall hate you,” said James, half smil- 
ing too. 

Mulford broke into a laugh. “What shall 
I care for that?” 

The doctor got up. 
nate patients,” he said. 

Francis broke into a long loud laugh, 
which ended in a fit of coughing. 

“I’m getting too amusing,” said James, 
“T must go.” 

“Nay, laugh and grow fat,” cried Fran- 
cis. “I promise to get well.” But that even- 
ing at least he was no better, as it turned 
out for his momentary exhilaration. Before 
turning in for the night, he went into the 
drawing room to spend half an hour with 
the ladies. The room was empty, but the 
lamp was lighted and he sat ‘down by the 
table and read a chapter in a novel. He felt 
intoxicated, lightheaded, lighthearted, half 
dazed as if he had been drinking strong 
coffee. He put down his book and went 
over to the mantlepiece, above which hung 
a mirror and looked at the reflection of his 
face. For almost the first time in his life 
he examined his features, and wondered if 
he were good looking. He was able to con- 
clude only that he looked very thin and pale 
and utterly unfit for the business of life. At 
last he heard an opening of doors over- 
head, and a rustling of voluminous skirts 
on the stairs. Mrs. Mulford- came in, from 
the hands of her maid and dressed for a 
party. 

“And is Miss Evanston going?” asked 
Mulford. He felt that his heart was beat- 
ing and that he hoped Mrs. Mulford would 


“T don’t like obsti- 
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say no. His momentary sense of strength, 
the mellow lamplight, the open piano and 
the presence of the excellent woman before 
him, struck him as so many reasons for her 
remaining at home. But the sound of the 
young lady’s descent upon the stairs was an 
affirmative to his question. She forthwith 
appeared upon the threshold dressed in 
crape of a kind of violet blue with desultory 
clusters of white roses. For some ten min- 
utes Mulford had the pleasure of being 
witness of that series of pretty movements 
and preparations with which women in full 
dress beguile the interval before their car- 
riage is announced; their glances at the 
mirror, their slow assumption of their 
gloves, their mutual revisions and felicita- 
tions. 

“Isn’t she lovely?” asked Miss Evanston 
to the young man, nodding to her aunt, 
who looked every inch the handsome wom- 
an that she was. 

“Lovely, lovely, lovely!” said Mulford 
so emphatically that Miss Evanston trans- 
ferred her glance to him; while Mrs. Mul- 
ford good-humoredly turned her back, and 
Virginia saw that Mulford was engaged in 
a survey of her own person. 

Miss Evanston smiled discreetly. “TI 
wish very much you might come,” she 
said. 

“T shall go to bed,” answered Francis 
simply. 

“Well that’s much better. We shall go 
to bed at two o’clock. Meanwhile I shall 
caper about the rooms to the sound of a 
piano and fiddle, and Aunt Maria will sit 
against the wall with her toes tucked under 
a chair. Such a life!” 

“You'll dance then,” said Mulford. 

“T shall dance. Dr. James has invited 
me.” 

“Does he dance well, Virginia?” asked 
Mrs. Mulford. 

“That remains to be seen. I have a 
strong impression that he does not.” 

“Why?” asked Francis. 
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“He does so many other things well.” 

“That’s no reason,” said Mrs. Mulford. 
“Do you dance, Francis?” 

Francis shook his head. 

“I like a man to dance,” said Virginia, 
“and I like him not to dance.” 

“That’s a womanish speech my dear,” 
said Mrs. Mulford. 

“I suppose it is. It’s inspired by my 
white gloves and my low dress and my 
roses. When once a woman gets on such 
things, Colonel Mulford, expect nothing 
but nonsense, Aunt Maria,” the young lady 
continued, “will you button my glove?” 

“Let me do it,” said Francis, “your aunt 
has her gloves on.” 

“Thank you.” And Miss Evanston ex- 
tended a long white arm and drew back 
with her other hand the bracelet from her 
wrist. "Her glove had three buttons and 
Mulford performed the operation with 
great deliberation and neatness. 

“And now,” said he gravely, “I hear the 
carriage. You want me to put on your 
shawl ?” 

“If you please,’”—Miss Evanston passed 
her full white drapery into his hands, and 
then turned about her. fair shoulders. Mul- 
ford solemnly covered them, while the 
waiting maid who had come in performed 
the same service for the elder lady. 

“Good-by,” said the latter, giving him 
her hand. “You’re not to come out into the 
air.” And Mrs. Mulford attended by her 
maid transferred herself to the carriage. 
Miss Evanston gathered up her loveliness 
and prepared to follow. Francis stood 
leaning against the parlor door watching 
her ; and as she rustled past him she nodded 
farewell with a silent smile. A character- 
istic smile; Mulford thought it,—a smile in 
which there was no expectation of triumph 
and no affectation of reluctance, but just 
the faintest suggestion of perfectly good- 
humored resignation. Mulford went to the 
window and saw the carriage roll away 
with its lighted lamps, and then stood look- 
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ing out into the darkness. The sky was 
cloudy. As he turned away the maidservant 
came in and took from the table a pair of 
rejected gloves. “I hope you’re feeling bet- 
ter, sir,” she said politely. 

“Thank you, I think I am.” 

“It’s a pity you couldn’t have gone with 
the ladies.” 

“I’m not well enough to think of such 
things,” said Mulford, trying to smile. But 
as he walked across the floor he felt him- 
self attacked by a sudden sensation, which 
cannot be better described than as a general 
collapse. He felt dizzy, faint and sick. His 
head swam and his knees trempled. “I’m 
ill,” he said, sitting down on the sofa, “you 
must call William.” 

William speedily arrived and conducted 
the young man to his room. 

“What on earth have you been doing, 
sir?” asked this most irreproachable of 
serving men, as he helped him to undress. 

Francis was silent a moment. “I had 
been putting on Miss Evanston’s shawl,” 
he said. 

“Ts that all, sir?” 

“And I had been buttoning her glove.” 

“Well sir, you must be very prudent.” 

“So it appears,” said Francis. 

He slept soundly, however, and the next 
morning was the better for it. “I’m cer- 
tainly better,” he said to himself, as he 
slowly proceeded to his toilet. “A month 
ago such an attack would have effectually 
banished sleep. Courage then. The Devil 
isn’t dead, but he’s dying.” 

In the afternoon he received a visit from 
Dr. James. “So you danced last evening 
at Mrs. Bradshaw’s,” he said to his friend. 

“Yes, I danced. It’s a great piece of friv- 
olity for a man in my position; but I 
thought there would be no harm in doing 
it just once, to show them I know how. My 
abstinence in the future will tell the better. 
Your ladies were there. I danced with Miss 
Evanston. She was dresed in blue, and she 
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was the most beautiful woman in-the room. 
Everyone was talking about it.” 

“I saw her,” said Mulford, “before she 
went off.” 

“You should have seen her there,” said 
James. “The music, the excitement, the 
spectators and all that bring out a woman’s 
beauty.” 

“So I suppose,” said Francis. 

“What strikes me,” pursued the doctor, 
“is her—what shall I call it?—her vitality ; 
her quiet buoyancy. Of course, you didn’t 
see her when she came home? If you had, 
you would have noticed, unless I’m very 
much mistaken, that she was as fresh and 
elastic at two o’clock as she had been at ten. 
While all the other women looked tired 
and jaded and used up, she alone showed 
no signs of exhaustion. She was neither 
pale nor flushed, but still light-footed, rosy 
and erect. She’s solid. You see I can’t 


help looking at such things as a physician. 
She has a magnificent organization. Among 


all those other poor girls she seemed to 
have something of the inviolable strength 
of a goddess,” and James frankly smiled as 
he entered the region of eloquence. “She 
wears her roses and dewdrops as if she had 
gathered them on the mountain tops. She 
moves with long steps, her dress rustles 
and to a man of fancy it’s the sound of Di- 
ana on the forest leaves.” 
Francis nodded assent. 
man of fancy,” he said. 
“Of course I am,” said the doctor. 
Francis was not inclined to question his 
friend’s estimate of Miss Evanston, nor to 
weigh his words. They only served to con- 
firm an impression already strong in his 
own mind. Day by day he had felt the 
growth of this impression. “He must be 
a strong man who would approach her,” he 
said to himself. He must be as vigorous 
and elastic as she herself, or in the progress 
of courtship, she will leave him far behind. 
He must be able to forget his lungs and his 
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liver and his digestion. To have broken 
down in his country’s defense, even will 
avail him nothing. What is that to her? 
She needs a man who has defended his 
country without breaking down,—a being 
complete, intact, well seasoned, invulnera- 
ble. Then,—then,” thought Francis, “per- 
haps she will consider him. Perhaps it 
will be to refuse him. Perhaps, like Diana, 
to whom James compares her, she is meant 
to live alone. It’s certain, at least that she 
is able to wait. She will be young at 
forty-five. Women who are young at forty- 
five are perhaps not the most interesting 
women. They are likely to have felt for 
nobody and for nothing. But it’s often less 
their own fault than that of the men and 
women about them. This one at least can 
feel; the thing is to move her. Her soul is 
an instrument of a hundred striugs, only 
it takes a strong hand to draw sound. 
Once really touched, they will vibrate for 
ever and ever.” 

In short, Mulford was in love. It will 
be seen that his passion was not arrogant 
nor uncompromising; but, on the contrary, 
patient, discreet and modest,—almost timid. 
For ten long days, the most memorable 
days of his life,—days which if he had kept 
a journal would have been left blank,—he 
held his tongue. He would have suffered 
anything rather than reveal his emotions, 
or allow them to come accidentally to Miss 
Evanston’s knowledge. He would cherish 
them in silence until he should feel in all 
his sinews that he was himself again, and 
then he would open his heart. Meanwhile 
he would be patient; he would be most ir- 
reproachable, the most austere, the most in- 
significant of convalescents. He was as yet 
unfit to touch her, to look at her, to speak 
to her. A man was not to go wooing in 
his dressing gown and slippers. 

There came a day, however, when in 
spite of his high resolves, Francis came 
near losing his balance. Mrs. Mulford had 
arranged with him to drive in the phaeton 
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after dinner. But it happened that an hour 
before the appointed time, she was sent for 
by a neighbor who had been taken ill. 

“But it’s out of the question that you 
should lose your drive,” said Miss Evans- 
ton who brought him her aunt’s apologies. 
“If you are still disposed to go, I shall be 
happy to take the reins. I shall not be as 
good company at Aunt Maria, but perhaps 
I shall be as good company as Thomas.” It 
was settled accordingly that Miss Evanston 
should act as her aunt’s substitute, and at 
five o’clock the phaeton left the door. The 
first half of their drive was passed in si- 
lence; and almost the first words they ex- 
changed were as they finally drew near to 
a space of enclosed ground, beyond which 
through the trees at its farther extremity, 
they caught a glimpse of a turn in the river. 
Miss Evanston involuntarily pulled up. The 
sun had sunk low, and the cloudless west- 
ern sky glowed with rosy yellow. The trees 
which concealed the view flung over the 
grass a great screen of shadow, which 
reached out into the road. Between their 
scattered stems gleamed the broad, white 
current of the Hudson. Our friends both 
knew the spot. Mulford had seen it from 
a boat when one morning a gentleman in 
the neighborhood thinking to do him a 
kindness, had invited him to take a short 
sail; and with Miss Evanston it had long 
been a frequent resort. 

“How beautiful,” she said as the phaeton 
stopped. 

“Yes, if it weren’t for those trees,” said 
Francis. “They conceal the best part of 
the view.” 

“T should rather say they indicate :t,” 
answered his companion. “From here they 
conceal it; but they suggest to you to make 
your way in and lose yourself behind them 
and enjoy the prospect in privacy.” 

“But you can’t take a vehicle in.” 

“No, there is only a footpath, although 
I have ridden in. One of these days when 
you’re stronger, you must drive to this 
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point and get out and walk over to the 
bank.” 

Mulford was silent a moment,—a mo- 
ment during which he felt in his limbs the 
tremor of a bold resolution. “I noticed the 
place the day I went out on the water with 
Mr. Morrison. I immediately marked it 
as my own. The bank is quite high and 
the trees make a little amphitheatre on its 
summit. I think there’s a bench.” 

“Yes, there are two benches,” said Vir- 
ginia. 

“Suppose then, we try it now,” said Mul- 
ford with an effort. 

“But you can never walk over that 
meadow. You see it’s broken ground. And 
at all events, I can’t consent to your going 
alone.” 

“That, madam,” said Francis, rising to 
his feet in the phaeton, “is a piece of folly 
I should never think of proposing. Yonder 
is a house and in it are people. Can’t we 
drive thither and place the horse in their 
custody ?” 

“Nothing is more easy if you insist upon 
it. The house is occupied by a German 
family with a couple of children, who are 
old friends of mine. When I come here on 
horseback, they always clamor for ‘cop- 
pers.’ From their little garden the walk 
is shorter.” 

So Miss Evanston turned the horse 
toward the cottage, which stood at the head 
of a lane a few yards from the road. A lit- 
tle boy and girl, with bare heads and bare 
feet,—the former members very white and 
the latter very black,—came out to meet 
her. Virginia gréeted them good-humored- 
ly in German. The girl, who was the elder, 
consented to watch the horse, while the 
boy volunteered to show the visitors the 
shortest way to the river. Mulford reached 
the point in question without great fatigue, 
and found a prospect which would have re- 
paid even greater trouble. To the right 
and to the left, a hundred feet below them, 
stretched the broad channel of the sea- 
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ward shifting waters. In the distance rose 
the gentle masses of the Catskills with all 
the intervening region vague and neutral 
in the gathering. twilight. A faint odor of 
coolness came up to their faces from the 
stream below. 

“You can sit down,” said the little. boy 
doing the honors. 

“Yes, Colonel, sit down,” said Virginia. 
“You’ve already been on your feet too 
much.” 

Francis obediently seated himself, una- 
ble to deny that he was glad to do so. Miss 
Evanston released from her grasp the skirts 
which she had gathered up in her passage 
from the phaeton, and strolled to the edge 
of the cliff, where she stood for some mo- 
ments talking with her little guide. Mulford 
could only hear that she was speaking Ger- 
man. After the lapse of a few moments 


Miss Evanston turned back, still talking— 
or rather listening—to the child. 
“He’s very pretty, 


” 


she said in French 
as she stopped before Francis. 

Mulford broke into a laugh. “To think,” 
said he, “that that little youngster should 
forbid us the use of two languages! Do 
you speak French my child?” 

“No,” said the boy, sturdily, “I speak 
German.” 

“Ah, there I can’t follow you!” 

The child stared a moment, and then re- 
plied with pardonable irrelevancy, “I'll 
show you the way down to the water.” 

“There I can’t follow you either. I hope 
you'll not go, Miss Evanston,” added the 
young man, observing a movement on Vir- 
ginia’s part. 

“Is it hard?” she asked of the child. 

“Will I tear my dress?” 

The child shook his head, and Virginia 
descended the bank under his. guidance. 

As some moments elapsed before she re- 
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appeared, Francis ventured to the edge of 
the cliff and looked down. She was sitting 
on a rock on the narrow-margin of sand, 
with her hat in her lap twisting ‘the feather 
in her finger. In a few moments it seemed 
to Francis that he caught the tones of her 
voice, wafted upward as if she were gently 
singing. He listened intently, and at last 
succeeded in distinguishing several words ; 
they were German. “Confound her Ger- 
man!” thought the young man. Suddenly 
Miss Evanston rose from her seat, and, 
after a short interval, reappeared on the 
platform. “What did you find down there?” 
asked Francis, almost savagely. 

“Nothing,—a little strip of a beach and a 
pile of stones.” 

“You have torn your dress,” said Mul- 
ford. 

Miss Evanston surveyed her drapery. 
“Where, if you please?” 

“There in front.” And Mulford extended 
his walking-stick, and inserted it in the in- 
jured fold of muslin. There was a certain 
brusqueness in the movement which at- 
tracted Miss Evanston’s attention. She 
looked at her companion, and, seeing that 
his face was discomposed, fancied that he 
was annoyed at having been compelled to 
wait. 

“Thank you,” she said; “it’s easily mend- 
ed. And now suppose we go back.” 

“No, not yet,” said Francis. “We have 
plenty of time.” 

“Plenty of time to catch cold,” said Miss 
Evanston, kindly. 

Mulford had planted his stick where he 
had let it fall on withdrawing it from con- 
tact with his companion’s skirts, and stood 
leaning against it, with his eyes on the 
young girl’s face. “What if I do catch 
cold?” he asked abruptly. 


(To be concluded in February.) 
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ISLEY, the famous British 
rifle range, which is situ- 
ated on an open heath or 
large some- 

what 

prairies 
way), is 
miles from 
the 
from 


common, 

resembling 

Cin: <a 
about 


our 
small 
forty 
London, on 
railroad, and a 


couple of miles 3rookwood | sta- 
tion. 

This great range is without doubt the 
most interesting of the many rifle ranges 
in the world, and to the thoughtful for- 


eign visitor furnishes ample food for re- 


flection. It is the one goal to which all 
British riflemen aspire, to help win the 
Kolapore Cup for his colony and perhaps 
the King’s prize for himself individually. 

This great prize is the blue ribbon of 
shooting in all the vast empire of Great 
Britain, and is the most sought after by 
British riflemen. There are upwards of 
twelve thousand dollars cash prizes in 
this match alone. 

Bisley, it will soon be noticed, is very 
much more than a large rifle range. It is 
the meeting ground, I might say, of the 
British College of Musketry, where Eng- 


land gathers a portion of her trained rifle- 
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men to exhibit their skill against other 
portions which are for the rest of the year 
separated by thousands of miles. 

The most interesting part of Bisley, to 
an American rifleman is, Stickledown, the 
local name by which the long range is 
known. Here it was that the American 
team in 1903 won the Palma trophy, em- 
blematic of the world’s championship, 
against seven other national teams, and 
where the great regimental international 
team match was shot last year between 
the Queen’s 
Westminsters and 
the 7th Regiment 
of New York, the 
British winning 
by ten points. The 
return match, 
shot at Creed- 


moor this fall, was 
won by the 7th 
Regiment, they 


making one of 
the most brilliant 
team-shoots 
record. 
This range is 
about twelve hun- 
dred yards long 
and about four 
hundred wide, 
with fifty long 
range targets, 
which can all be used at the same time. It 
has a peculiar formation of the ground, 
which makes it one of the most difficult 
ranges to shoot over in the world. A high 
ridge runs along the right side towards the 
targets and this in connection with a 
large gully or depression, which starts on 
the left side from the seven hundred 
yards firing-point and runs diagonally 
across the range leaving it at the two 
hundred yard point, cuts up the wind 
into all sorts of currents and_ eddies 


on 
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so that the stranger is all at sea, and 
while the range is beautifully flagged, at 
the same time on account of those pe- 
culiar formations the flags will point in 
all directions at once, producing the most 
astonishing and mystifying effect on a 
stranger's score. 

During the first ten days the Ameri- 
can team spent at Bisley in 1903 the re- 
sults obtained were very poor, and it was 
not until the shrewdest and most experi- 
enced shots on our team studied out the dif- 

ferent wind cur- 

rents the 
proper flags to 
watch, that we 
obtained any sat- 
isfactory results. 

We not only 
won the match, 
but the team got 
no misses, some- 
thing that has 
never before been 
equalled, — even 
in the match for 
the Elcho Shield, 
which 


and 


been 
shot for, for over 
thirty years under 
practically the 
same conditions. 
We were, I think, 
justified in 
suming that we had solved the problem. 
Another thing that impresses the for- 
eign visitor to Bisley, is the great num- 
ber of valuable trophies which are com- 
peted for,.and which are on exhibition in 
a large marquee-tent set up for that pur- 
pose. They are arranged on both sides, 
with an open space down the middle, and 
of course are in charge of attendants. 
Nearly all the big business firms are rep- 
resented by valuable trophies, making 
the most interesting and beautiful collec- 


has 


as- 
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tion of shooting prizes it is possible to 
examine anywhere. 

I have not the slightest dougt if our 
own business firms and prominent people 
were approached in the right way, and by 
the proper persons, that the same show- 
ing would be made here. 

Going down through the business por- 
tion of Bisley one finds all the big Eng- 
lish gun and cartridge companies repre- 
sented by a splendid display of their 
wares, similar to those we see at the 


Sportsman’s show in Madison Square 
Garden. 


3esides those you will also find 
nearly all the prominent jewelry firms 
and opticians here represented, and in 
fact anything and everything that a mili- 
tary or civilian rifleman requires, even 
clothes. There are first-class restaurants 
in plenty, where good food and drink may 
be obtained at a reasonable price. There 
are also wooden huts which can be hired 
at from eighteen to forty dollars for the 


two weeks of the meeting. Not more 


INTERESTED 
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SPECTATORS. 


than two people are allowed in a hut. 
These are much in favor by riflemen, 
who dislike sleeping in tents, especially 
in wet weather. Some civilians bring 
their wives, and in this way spend their 
vacation. 


little sum 


The Association draws a nice 
from these huts. The idea 
might be considered with advantage by 
our own people. 

One can grasp some idea of the magni- 
tude of this great shooting business insti- 
tution when it is seen from the program 
that there is about $60,000 in cash paid 
out yearly in prizes, not mentioning any 
thing else. The Daily Graphic prize is 
worth over $5,090. 

Bisley, as compared with Sea Girt ot 
Creedmoor, is, up to and including 600 
yards (the mid-range limit), a little easier 
to shoot over, as we found little difficulty 
in putting up full scores at those ranges, 
but after that Stickledown, God bless her, 
is in a class by herself. Both Sea Girt and 
Creedmoor are very, very easy as compared 
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with her. You seldom shoot a match in 
which you won’t have to use from 2 to 6 
points of wind, and it was only a couple of 
years ago that the wind blew the targets out 
of their frames. 
more in Stickledown’s class than any range 
in America. Fort Riley has a gully cut- 
ting into the long range, which keeps the 
best of them guessing. 

Bisley, though a charming place in good 
weather, is in bad weather (which too often 
prevails) about as desolate a place as can 
be found. It amazes Americans to see the 
Britons shooting in pouring rain, or in 
thick mist, clad in mackintoshes. The Irish, 
Scotch and Canadians are accustomed to 
such weather, which they call “soft,” and 
generally win when it is foggy and rainy. 
The Canadian team won the Kolapore Cup 
under such conditions this year, while the 
English cursed the weather. 

The foreign visitor to Bisley is at once 
impressed by the fact that Briton’s line is 
indeed “far flung,’ as Kipling has it. 


Fort Riley in Kansas is 


RANGE. 


HIS NEW ELECTRIC TARGET. 


Canadians, Sikhs from India, Scots, Irish- 
men, Rhodesians from Africa, men from 
all parts of the world, compete side by side. 
This year men-were entered from Canada, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Natal, Aus- 
tralia, Hong Kong, Griqualand, Madras, 
N. W. India, Simla, Cape of Good Hope 
and the Channel Islands. One notable team 
was composed of Malay Guides (regulars), 
who were completely “knocked out” by the 


Boroda, 


fifty-seven varieties of light and atmosphere 


to be encountered in one English day. Of 
the home organizations the Queen’s West- 
minsters, London Scottish and Honorable 
Artillery Company largely repre- 
sented, and seventy civilian affiliated rifle 
clubs sent representatives. 

“Public Schools,” by which is not meant 
the State schools we call “public,” but such 
famous old institutions as Eton, Rugby, 
Harrow and Charterhouse are given‘a ‘day 
at Bisley and send a tremendous numberof 
students. Nearly;fifty ancient” institutions 
competed for the Ashburton Shield in 1906, 


were 
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and Dover won it. 
Challenge Trophy. 

Captain R. F. Davies, 1st Middlesex, was 
the winner this year of the King’s Prize, 
beating Trooper Craster, of Bulawayo, 
Rhodesia, Africa, by only one point. Cras- 
ter’s remark, when informed he had lost, 
was truly British. “Fancy that!” he cooed, 
calmly going on with packing-up. Cap- 
tain Davies was carried around camp in the 
chair in which King’s Prizemen are always 
“chaired,” preceded by the band of the 2d 
King’s Liverpool, heartily cheered and 
thanked by the Duke of Connaught. Quite 
a contrast to the manner in which victors 
leave the field at Creedmoor or Sea Girt!! 

A very remarkable match at Bisley is 
that between the Lords and Commons; 
much the same thing as a match would be 
between our Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. It was commenced in 1862, 
and the Commons are ahead. This year 
the Duke of Wellington showed he was no 
“degenerate descendant” of the Iron Duke 
by making top.score: 63 out of 70 points. 
H. C. Lea, “Commons,” was a former U. S. 
Army man. 


Rugby won the Cadets 


LIFE. 


The United Service Match, which re- 
sembles our National Team Match of Con- 
gress in that all branches of the service par- 
ticipate, is also looked upon as a leading 
match at Bisley. The Volunteers have won 
it sixteen times, the Regulars (School of 
Musketry) nine times, the Navy and Ma- 
rines one each. The Militia and Yeomanry 
have no chance, as they never practice ex- 
cept at annual training. 

A rather odd incident of this match was 
that Armour Sergeant Fulton, who did not 
come with the Queen’s Westminsters to 
America, but sent his son, came very near 
“dumping” his (Volunteer) team by a shot 
on the wrong target. His heart was evi- 
dently not “in the Thelan’s a-chasing the 
roe,” but at Creedmoor, where his son was 
a-chasing the bulls. He made, however, a 
beautiful 93 out of 105 points. It should 
be noted that Sergeant Major Wallingford, 
Hythe Staff, who shot in this match, and 
who is called “the best rifle shot in the 
world,” made 90, an average of 4 2-7, much 
exceeded in the 7th Regiment-Queen’s 
Westminster match by many contestants, 
both American and British. 


TEAM FROM MALAY STATE GUIDES. 





POST EXCHANGE, JEFFERSON BARRACKS, FRONT- VIEW. 


THE ARMY POST EXCHANGE 
AND CANTEEN 


BY 
MAJOR WILLIAM R. HAMILTON 


=———~e 0 much has been published 
the past few years in the 

daily papers. on the 

army post exchanges 

and canteens that many 

people believe the two 

terms to be synonomous, 

while others, and by no 

means a small number, do not know what 
their exact meaning or the objects of the 
institutions are. The canteen is but a part 
of the old exchange system. It was ban- 
ished by an act of Congress in 1901, while 


the post exchange itself remained and has 
been, to a great part, enlarged in scope. 
The post exchange system is but a re- 
vival of the old post or army sutler system, 
In all times and among all civilized armies, 
troops whether in field or garrison, in camp, 
or on the march, have been accompanied by 
members of both sexes, who, not belonging 
to the fighting or belligerent part of the 
army, are termed in our regulations “Camp 
Followers.” The sutler of the older army 
days was a camp follower, but he was a 
very important personage. He was author- 
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ized by law, and his appointment to an army 
post was obtained only after the exercise of 
considerable influence. In times of peace 
he was, at many of the army posts, the most 
important personage after the post com- 
mander. In those days, and in fact up to 
within recent years, our posts were mostly 
situated on the northern and southern 
boundary lines, or on the Indian frontiers. 
There were some on the sea coast, but they 
also were greatly isolated and each had a 
sutler appointed. But compared to others, 
these latter were few in number. 

The frontier posts were always far from 
civilization. Barracks and quarters were 
built as shelters against weather and de- 
fence against savage foes, and had but few 
comforts. Railroads were a thing of the 


future, and so the transportation of all - 


articles was exceedingly costly, being con- 
veyed on the backs of mules or in heavy 
army wagons, drawn over almost impass- 
able trails across vast prairies, or dragged 
over roughest mountain ranges, and forded 
or ferried over wide rivers. Months were 
required often to bring anything from the 
States. The cost of delivering things in 
this way was therefore so great that Uncle 
Sam furnished to his officers and men only 
what was considered absolutely necessary 
to health. No luxuries or civilized com- 
forts were transported by the Government, 
and there was no means by which, either 
soldier or officer could obtain even the 
simplest comforts of a city or inland vil- 
lage, except through the post sutler. 

The appointment of post sutlership, es- 
pecially at the larger posts, was as eagerly 
sought after as are the postmasterships of 
larger cities. The sutler was considered a 
fortunate man. He was invariably re- 
warded by a large fortune as the result of 
isolating himself and family on frontier 
posts for a few years. Indeed, some of the 
largest fortunes in the country to-day had 
as their foundation the fortune accumu- 


lated by some progenitor who was an army 
sutler. He was the only man permitted by 
the authorities to sell anything on the mili- 
tary reservation and he could make his 
prices just as he desired. He was at the 
same time the great trader with the Indians 
and trappers of the surrounding country; 
in short, he supplied not only the neces- 
saries of life to all outside the post, but the 
comforts to all within and without. He 
was given a Government building for his 
store and residence; he and his were pro- 
tected by Government authority at all 
times. He kept for sale everything that 
could possibly be desired. To officers and 
men alike he was a _ godsend. To 
the latter at all times he was generous 
and helped them out of their financial 
troubles many times to his own detriment. 
To officers he was a loyal friend and no 
Christmas or New Year’s or other holiday 
passed, that he did not remember them 
with some handsome offering or gift. 

As modern civilization represented by 
the railroads approached the posts, other 
traders and shopkeepers came, and soon 
the post of a sutler lost its profitable reign. 
And not only that, but officers and 
soldiers alike lost a good friend with his 
passing away. His whiskey, though high 
in price, was good and not poisonous, and 
his measures were always heaping over. 
But the new traders sold the vilest stuffs 
and poisons, often at most exorbitant prices, 
and always with scant measure. With 
this came the unhappy days of the soldier’s 
life. Vile dens sprang up around the 
army posts, and not only was vile stuff 
sold for drink, but viler human leeches of 
both sexes bled the poor soldier of every 
cent he had and destroyed his soul and 
body together. Outside the reservation, 
the commanding officer’s authority did not 
extend. The evils grew with time and 
many of the best soldiers who in earlier 
days were entirely amenable to discipline, 
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who were the borte and sinew of the mag- 
nificent old army, went to pieces because 
of the easy reach of the poisonous stuff 
which was forbidden him within. Soldiers 
are like the rest of human kind, the thing 
they most desire is the thing forbidden 
them. 

In the early eighties a young officer at a 
frontier post who saw far into the future 
and realized the dangers of the present, 
had the happy idea of a soldier’s restaurant, 
which, being on the post, would not come 
into conflict with civil authorities. At 


such a place honest beer and light wines 


POST EXCHANGE, 
could be sold the soldier at cost and with 
good measure. At the same time the sale 
could be absolutely controlled by the mili- 
So it was that the post 
Originally, it 


tary authorities. 
exchange came into being. 
was intended only as a restaurant where 
a soldier could obtain a glass of good beer 
in good quantity and a sandwich, both at 
cost. It was tried and proved from the 
beginning a great success. And from that 
beginning the post exchange idea spread 
till it reached its present proportions. 
From a small restaurant, the canteen, 
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as it was first called, extended to a gen- 
eral store, where all small articles that 
soldiers often wish to purchase, but can- 
not except in cities, could be had. Fishing 
tackle, civilian clothes, candies, crackers, 
shoes and a hundred similar articles. But 
the principal article was beer, and the bet- 
ter thinkers among army officers at once 
perceived how the canteen might become a 
means of controlling the drink habit that 
had been so great an evil before. In 
short, the new system was really a temper- 
ance institution and now, after the lapse 
of a number of years, nearly all older of- 


REAR EXTENSION. 
ficers of the army on looking back will 
cheerfully acknowledge that the cause of 
temperance was never so fully supported, 
and there were never so few drunkards as 
in the days of the old canteen. When the 
canteen by an act of Congress was taken 
away, temperance received the hardest 
knockout blow it had ever had in the army. 

The new order of affairs as conducted 
by the canteen opened a way not only for 
controlling the selling of beer, but also for 
controlling the drink habit. And from 
those days of 1885 when the canteen flour- 
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ished and provided our soldiers with a 
place of amusement, a needed store and a 
restaurant, till Congress abolished it in 
1901, there was less drunkneness in the 
army, less crime and 
disorder, than there 
has been since. 

The canteen then 
consisted, of a gen- 
eral store, a bar 
where only beer or 
light wines were al- 
lowed to be kept or 
sold, and an amuse- 
ment room, where 
pool or billiard ta- 
bles served to pass 
away long evenings 
or dreary  after- 
noons. An _ officer 
of the post was 


designated in charge of the canteen. He 


was assisted by two or three soldiers, gen- 


erally from the retired list. A daily ac- 
count of all sales and purchases, of ex- 
penses, etc., was 
kept and posted up 
where all could see 
it. Of course, it was 
the soldiers’ store 
and they patronized 
it liberally, and a 
small profit © being 
charged over and 
above the actual cost 
of each article, the 
result was a large 
profit at the end of 
every month. This 
was divided by the 
officers of a _ post 
council; under direc- 
tion of the commanding officer, among the 
companies of the post, and the money 
spent by them went back again to them. 
The moneys divided up as profits were put 


EN, 


INTERIOR OF GYMNASIUM—POST EXCHANGE 
—FORT MYER, VA. 


POST EXCHANGE LUNCH ROOM AND KITCH- 
FORT MYER, VA. 
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into the company funds and could only be 
spent in providing more and better articles 
for the soldier’s table. Each month all ac- 
counts were audited and had to be approved 
by the commanding 
officer. In this way 
it was practically 
impossible to steal 
or rob the canteen of 
its funds, where the 
council did its work 
properly. The insti- 
tution became a gen- 
eral one throughout 
the army, and of 
considerable extent. 
Its name was 
changed to the post 
exchange, of which 
the canteen was but 
one of the depart- 
ments. Unused buildings at the post were 
set aside for the use of the exchange and 
light and heat were provided by the quar- 
termaster department. The soldier became 
attached to his com- 
pany and post, and 
when his enlistment 
had expired he at 
once _ re-enlisted. 
What more could 
life possess than a 
comfortable happy 
existence, with at 
times sufficient ex- 
citement to satisfy 
the most restless,. 
rough, but tried and 
true comrades to. 
swap stories with, 
and officers whom 
he loved and looked 
up to. He had plenty to eat and drink 
and withal he was just a bit of a bank- 
er himself, for did not he spend his 
money to get his beer and sandwich and: 
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did it not bring him in a dividend every 
month? Probably the Elysian hours of 
the army were those from 1890 till 1900. 
The number of desertions were few, the 
The 
army that Shafter took to Santiago with 
him was without exception the finest body 


number of re-enlistments were many. 


of regulars the country has ever gotten to- 
gether. 

But, alas! the hard and blighting days 
soon came. And to make it even more 
sore than otherwise, they came through the 
interference of women, women who either 
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could not or would not understand, and the 
canteen was abolished, and the law said no 
spirituous or alcoholic liquors should be sold 
on any army post. If the law could only 
have gone further and declared that no such 


liquors should be sold within a hundred 


miles of any army post, or in any woman’s 
club, or within the halls of Congress, nor 
on any Government land or building, it 
might have been better borne and brought 
forth good fruit. But to declare that the 
only temperance man we had in any branch 
of the Government should be deprived of 
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what he had from his childhood up been 
used to, was too much to bear. Congress 
attempted to make up for it by liberal ap- 
propriations for post exchange buildings. 
The first year of its abolishment the sum of 
$500,000.00 was appropriated, but it was 
divided up among some seven or eight 
posts,~and therefore could not near go 
around. Moreover those posts were the 
very ones that were in or close to big cities, 
where men could get all the comforts of 
restaurants, gymnasiums, theatres, etc. 


One post received $125,000, others from 


KANSAS. 


$60,000 to $70,000. The consequence was 
that the following winter another appro- 
priation of $500,000 was made, and though 
this amount was divided up into smaller al- 
lotments than the first, they were still too 
large, so that a third sum of equal propor- 
tions was set aside in 1903-4. But few over 
half of the Army posts have as yet had 
new post exchanges, and still further ap- 
propriations are necessary. 

The first buildings erected under these 
new laws were, needlessly, very handsome 
and imposing, while those erected later, not 
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so much so, but still contained all the es- 
sential features of the larger ones. The 
idea was to incorporate in one building all 
the features of the post exchange, except 
the canteen, and to substitute for this latter 
a first-class gymnasium. The post ex- 
change of today, therefore, has its general 
store, then its lunch counter, a kitchen, 
store-room, office for post exchange officer, 
office for steward, and sleeping room for 
the latter. A large recreation room where- 
in are placed billiard and pool tables ; some- 
times in the basement are bowling alleys, 
and shooting galleries and plunge tanks 
for swimming. There is always a large 
gymnasium fitted up in first-class style, a 
reading room for soldiers, and an audience 
room for lectures, or hops, etc. Lavatories, 
dressing rooms and shower baths are 
placed in all. In short the idea of making 
the exchange a soldiers’ club house has been 
carried out. School rooms are arranged in 
some exchanges, and a systematic course 


of athletic exercises is ordered in some and 
soldiers required to attend. The instruc- 
tion is not by any means all of a military 


nature. The drill books provide for set- 
ting-up exercise for making the soldier 
erect and strong, for preserving his health 
and strength. 

The soldier’s drink, as is the case with 
all laboring men in this country, has al- 
ways been beer. He has been brought up 
on it, and statistics of recruiting offices 
prove that 96 per cent. of the men enlisted 
drink beer, more or less, prior to enlist- 
ment. But under the system of the new 


post exchange though the soldier buys there 
such luxuries and necessities of life as he 
wishes, the sale of beer is forbidden, and as 
he will have it, he goes outside the post 
and there falls into evil ways. Not only 
does he find at the saloon the vilest of 
whiskey and poorest of beer sold to him at 
a high price, but the gambler, and others, 
congregate there to make him their prey. 
The Army becomes distasteful to him, and 
desertions become more common. Were the 
right to drink good beer in temperate quan- 
tities given him, he would be content to re- 
main, to re-enlist, to do his work in as 
thorough a manner as he is capable. He 
would not, nor did he under the canteen 
system, become a drunkard, for he made a 
point of always conducting himself as a 
soldier and a gentleman and his comrades 
required him to maintain the standard set 
by them. But to deny him his right as a 
man, what he had been brought up on and 
what he at times craves, galls his manhood, 
and he will not submit to it. So the out- 
side devil who has planted his saloon imme- 
diately outside the post gets him. If he 
does not desert, he will not re-enlist. 

Will the canteen ever be restored to the 
Army? That is a hard question to answer. 
But we may be very sure that although the 
entire nation recognizes the regular of Un- 
cle Sam to be the only sure reed to lean on, 
in time of war, earthquake, fire or famine, 
it will only be when those instrumental in 
taking away his canteen from him, serve 
one enlistment, that there will be a great 
clamor from them for its restoration. 





THE SENTRY OF THE COAST 


BY 
FORD YRELLI 


ITTLE is known and less has 

' been written of what is 

perhaps one of the great- 

est fighting units in mod- 

ern warfare. Hereafter, 

every great power will 

have not only its fighting 

ships well protected with 

the searchlight, but each army corps will 

have its own detachment and apparatus for 

this very necessary auxiliary. For it has 

come to be one of the most important uses 

of electricity, enabling our well trained ar- 

tillerymen to remove many of the uncer- 

tainties from the much dreaded night at- 
tack. 

Shallow waters that are suspected to have 
been planted with submarine mines, are al- 
ways subject to such attack by the enemy in 
small boats. They will endeavor by every 
possible means to cut the connections be- 
tween the mines or drag them loose, or even 
by counter mining to utterly destroy the 
mine field. Then again volunteer landing 
crews are sent out with orders to destroy 
all electrical shore connections and thus ren- 
der the mines useless. Foggy weather is 
the most favorable time for this subtle 
work, which requires “hard” men of iron 
nerve. The boats are usually masked in 
gunny sacks and the greatest care must be 
taken to avoid all noise which may possibly 
reach the ears of the sentinels on shore. 

In normal weather, desperate scouting of 
this character is by the use of the light, sure 
to be detected. Then woe unto the small 
boat crews when discovered. For the great 
white beam gives only a few seconds of 


silent grace in which to raise the flag of 
surrender, and then, pitilessly glares down 
on the slaughter of the rapid fires, sending 
out their messages of life’s bloody end. 

Important channels or such passage ways 
of water that are too deep to be success- 
fully mined, usually rely for their protec- 
tion on several of the lights. So that ves- 
sels of a hostile fleet seeking to enter, may 
be readily. discovered and their presence 
made known to the forts. Then as they 
form a very good target, the gunners glee- 
fully lick their chops, while the enemy ow- 
ing to the disappearing gun carriage as 
now used, would have practically nothing 
on which to concentrate his fire. 

If the rays from a dark lantern in the 
hands of a burglar are thrown into the eyes 
of a freshly aroused householder, the light 
blinds and confuses the latter. So it is with 
the searchlight. If the rays are thrown on 
a small vessel stealing quietly into a har- 
bor, the pilot becomes blinded, confused in 
his reckoning, and to a large extent, help- 
less. Hence the following order: 

War DEPARTMENT. 
Washington, Nov. 30, 1905. 
Circular (Extract Copy.) 
No. 61. 

2. Use of searchlight at Night Drills, 
Under section d, paragraph 5. General 
Orders No. 93, War Department, June 17, 
1905. Searchlights will not be thrown on 
any vessels except those provided by the 
Government for artillery purposes. If in 
searchlight practice a light is thrown on 
any other vessel, it will be removed as soon 
as it is discovered that the vessel is a pri- 


\ 


+) 
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vate one, or as soon as alarm whistles are 
blown :— 

(Decision Chief Staff, Nov. 22, 1905— 
1,058,944, M. S. O.) 

By Order of the Secretary of War; 

J. C. BatEs, 
Major General, Acting Chief of Staff. 
Official : 
F. C. AINSWORTH, 
The Military Secretary. 

Should the vessel! 
flash her own light 
it would be smoth- 
ered by the 
from shore. 

Briefly a search 
light consists of a 
drum having a re- 
movable front door 
or lens composed of 
strips of glass. In 
the rigid back is set 
a parabolic silver 
plated mirror espe- 
cially ground for the 
purpose. Two hori- 
zontal carbons on 
suitable supports are 
placed just about 
half way between, 
while an automatic 
mechanism just be- 
low, operates to 
feed the electric cur- 
rent. The drum is BY 
mounted on trunions 
which again is mounted on a movable base, 
containing two motors as shown, so that 
the light can be traversed in either direction 
and elevated or lowered at the will of the 
operator. 

The operator, by the way, does not stand 
anywhere near the light, but takes up his 
position in the fire commander’s station. 
This station, as will be seen by the illus- 
tration, is an elevated tower some distance 


rays 
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above sea level and commands the harbor. 
Here is located the controller, which by rea- 
son of its electrical connettion with the two 
motors as shown in the base, gives full con- 
trol of the light. By merely shifting the 
handle, the flashing beam travels at will, 
over hundreds of miles of the dark waters, 
seeking its prey. 

To get an idea of the enormous power of 
the projector—as the searchlight is official- 
ly called—a 36-inch 
light—mirror diam- 
eter—will illuminate 
a spot 300 square 
yards at 7,000 yards 
distance. While a 
60-inch light will il- 
luminate a spot 430 
square yards at a 
distance of 10,000 
yards. With this 
last light, one can 
plainly read a news- 
paper or identify a 
vessel some 

miles away. 

And here 
secret of it. 


six 


is the 

Two 
carbons held _hori- 
zontally in the hands 
will show the ex- 
act position they oc- 
cupy fn the lamp. 
The current epters 
the larger or posi- 
tive carbon, leaps 
across to the smaller or negative carbon, 
and then back to the dynamo. In op- 
erating the light the carbons are first fed 
together until they touch, when they in- 
stantly spring back a short distance, “strik- 
ing” the arc. A brilliant flame—the electric 
arc—is thus formed between them. This arc 
is composed of carbon vapor, which arising, 
conducts the current from one tip to the 
other across the gap. The vaporization oc- 
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curs chiefly at the positive carbon where 
the current enters the arc. This point is 
also the seat of the maximum lighting pow- 
er and the highest temperature. Naturally, 
disintegration of the carbon takes place, 
which wastes away, and a cup shaped de- 
pression termed the crater, is formed. While 
the tip of the negative carbon becomes core 
shaped as carbon is deposited upon it, due 
to its being at a lower temperature. 


SHOWING 


BASE OF SEARCHLIGHT 
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per cent of the electrical energy is useful in 
the form of light, the balance goes to pro- 
duce heat. As at least 85 per cent. of the 
light comes from the crater, the carbons 
are always arranged horizontally with the 
positive, further away, so that its crater 
faces the mirror on which the rays are con- 
centrated and reflected out of the lamp, 
parallel to each other. And that is why the 
beam has the power to illuminate objects 


PF 
ELECTRICAL 


CONNECTIONS. 


Now as we have our light, let us see how 
it is sent out on its mission of war. The 
light, emitted by any heated body, depends 
upon the temperature, and as the tempera- 
ture in the crater varies from about 3,200° 
to less than 5,000° C. this is the hottest 
portion of the arc, and consequently the 
point from which most of the light is emitt- 
ed. In this arc, platinum, one of the most 
refractory metals, melts like wax. Only 12 


at great distances. As a matter of fact, if 
the mirror was absolutely perfect, and the 
rays exactly parallel, and there was no at- 
mospheric interference, we would soon be 
able to establish signal communication with 
Mars, as a crater one inch in area will 
produce a light equivalent to 100,000 can- 
dies. 

But there is atmospheric interference of 
the worst kind. A dense fog, for instance, 
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is absolutely inpenetrable and smoke or 
slight mist causes the beam to be followed 


vantage of a fixed 
tively large target, 


gun and a compara- 
whereas the ship. has 


with difficulty. Then, 
sometimes, very clear 
distinct images are 
shown which are 
caused by impurities 
such as dust in the air 
and which to the nov- 
ice would appear as 
dark objects floating 
on the water. How- 
ever, when weather 
conditions are unfa- 
vorable, the enemy is 
not apt to move about 
much. Cloudy weath- 
er and rain are rather 
beneficial than other- 
wise, as dust and 
smoke which act as 
a screen to the light 
are washed out of the 


. ar. 


But the very natu- 
ral question is: Why 
don’t the enemy 
throw a few shells 
and destroy the 
searchlight? It’s cer- 
tainly bright enough 
and one would think 
an easy mark. Ah, 
there’s the rub, for it 
has been found after 
repeated trials that to 
determine the exact 


location of the lamp is almost an impossi- 
Then again, the forts have the ad- 


bility. 


THE CONTROLLER ON WHICH MOVES THE 
BEAM AT THE WILL OF THE OPERATOR. 


— ee 


an unsteady gun base 
and a very small tar- 
get, in fact not over 
eight feet. An expert 
marksman even at a 
half mile distance has 
hardly one chance out 
of fifty to hit the pro- 
jector. “Very well 
then, wait until day- 
light and blaze away 
at the shelter house in 
which the lamp is 
kept.” A very good 
scheme, very good in- 
deed, only the shelter 
house, under actual 
war conditions, is 
mostly a blind and 
contains nothing. For 
the latest type of 
searchlight is mount- 
ed on a motor car, 
and like the service 
ghost, is never around 
in the day time. The 
searchlight, while in- 
vented and originally 
used solely for naval 
and military  pur- 
poses, is valu- 
able to commerce in a 
number of ways. It 

frequently 
modern ad- 


now 


is most 
used in 


vertising, admitting effects impossible to 
produce by any other means. 





EXECUTIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Much that is sound, both in the way of appreciation and in the way of criticism, is 
contained in the President’s recent communications to the Congress. His recognition of 
the work of the General Staff, of the improved quality of marksmanship in the Navy, of 
the general efficiency of men and officers, is hearty. Not less hearty and not less to be 
applauded is what he says about the false legislative economy which neglects in time of 
peace vital parts of the war machine, like the Commissary and Medical departments. His 
use of the folly of the fathers in the years before the War of 1812, to point the lesson 
of the value of a strong Navy, ought to be especially convincing to the legislature. For 
it is an argument ad hominem, of an ounce of prevention to save a pound of cure, of 
millions expended to save billions,.in one word a commercial argument. Equally un- 
answerable is what he says about the necessity of adequate crews for the ships—both as 
to numbers and training. 

That also is, if you choose, a commercial argument; for the ships, demonstrated to 
be equivalent to national insurance, are depreciated from their face value in geometrical 
ratio as their complement of men is reduced or the training of those men _ neglected. 
Again what the President says about the concentration of the Army into larger posts 
is admittedly wise. Upon all these things the authorities have been agreed, the President 
merely lends the weight of his approval and the advantage of his immense influence with 
the people. 


In another matter—and one very near the President’s heart—the principle of selec- 
tion in promotions—Mr. Roosevelt assumes apparently that the good of the Service is 
secured rather by the exercise of the widest liberty in choosing men for given places, 
than by using as aids in that choice the eliminating process furnished by the operation of 
what may be called the natural laws of military life. His view seems to ignore the 
circumstance that the arrangement which puts a fit man in a particular place with 
many aggrieved men under him, no more makes an efficient machine, than the ar- 
rangement which puts an unfit man in the same place, with the best possible men in the 
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best possible temper as subordinates. As long as human nature is what it is the arbitrary 
promotion of juniors over the heads of seniors must offend and wound the seniors, espe- 
cially if the leaps be over many heads grown gray in the Service. Unless the especial 
fitness of the junior is apparent to many besides the executive, (apt in the long run to 
be quite ignorant of the professional qualifications of an officer of any rank) the state 
of mind of these seniors is a real factor in the problem of efficiency. 

Where, as may often happen, any one of these seniors is equally fit, the injustice is 
flagrant and the injury to the Service enormous. The officer who has risen by ordered 
steps to his place and is fit for it—as quite often happens—has a clear advantage, of in- 
calculable moral value (and the President insists on the recognition of moral forces) over 
the officer equally fit who has been promoted from Captain, say, to Brigadier. He has in 
rising set nobody back. The whole question would seem to lie in a practical consideration. 
Will promotion by selection secure such a gain in fitness in high places as to counter- 
balance the loss due to the sharp limitation it will place upon the ambition of the aver- 
age faithful officer? 

In that connection, it will not do to forget that the President—not only Mr. Roose- 
velt, but any President, every President—is a temporary political officer, the representa- 
tive of a particular party and constitutionally disposed to think that he can best serve the 
country. by promoting the party interest and rewarding the friends of the party. Noth- 
ing could less conduce to the good of the Service, than to involve the officers of the 
Army and Navy in politics and make their careers depend upon the favor of this party 
or that. And in the long run, nothing could prevent (one may safely say) the entrance 
of this element into the unhampered executive choice of men for promotion. The same 
argument applies with even more force to any separation of officers from the Service by 
executive order. 


Public opinion, therefore, if the expressions of the daily press may be taken as rep- 
resentative, does not incline to approve that request of the President, predicated upon a 
particular miscarriage of Naval justice, that he be granted power to dismiss in time of 
peace officers of the Navy, without the preliminary of a court martial. In general the 
commentators observe that such liberty of summary executive action no more insures 
the meting out of exact justice than to the courts-martial now. There is no assurance 
that the good of the Service will be promoted by removing from the Navy the responsibil- 
ity for the proper conduct of its own officers and placing that responsibility directly on the 
President. If a certain court-martial has been absurdly and scandalously lenient — as the 
President says—the President himself has found excuses within easy memory for offi- 
cers duly dismissed by courts-martial for peculiarly unbecoming actions. In short, if 
courts-martial err on the side of mercy sometimes, an impulsive President may well do 
likewise. 

Moreover, it is remarked, there will be Presidents after Mr. Roosevelt who will never 
have lent a hand at stoking a warship, who will know nothing about ships or seamen, 
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engines or target practice or grim visaged war. The power that Mr. Roosevelt might 
use wisely and well, they would use ignorantly and ill, and much harm might come of it. 
At least, the members of courts-martial would always know something of the duties of 
the Naval officer. So much from the point of view of the good of the Navy. Looking at 
the question in general, there is evident indisposition to enlarge the scope of executive 
discretion, by submitting the Naval service to the uncertainties which have so long 
marked the Civil Service—uncertainties which Mr. Roosevelt himself did something in 
his time to reduce. To quote our lively contemporary Life— 

“On the whole there seems to be quite as much to fear from the indiscretions of 
Presidents in dealing with army and navy culprits as from the inefficiency of courts-mar- 
tial. There are official heads enough already that may come off at a President’s nod. Is 
it necessary to add many thousand more to their number?” 

Nevertheless there are found thorough-going admirers of the President who say 
boldly that the change must come. The people, they declare, have more confidence in 
him than in any court-martial. 


As to the Brownsville affair, Mr. Roosevelt has expressed admirably and at length 
the view of the matter which has been taken by ARMy AND Navy Lire from the begin- 
His language is strong, but not too strong, and his disposition of the absurd at- 


ning. 
tempt to drag in the race issue conclusive. 





THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT END RUSH 


By PAUL GOOLD 


Dedicated to those exponents of the glorious game that survive, and to the shades of those who don’t 


Half a yard; half a yard; 
Half a yard onward, 

Charged the End Rusher 
Who weighed but a hundred. 


Into the vars’ty line 
Plunged the End Rusher, 
“That was your signal, man; 
Run low now, cuss yer!” 
“3-2-1-94!” 

Now hear the bleachers roar, 
Into the line he tore, 

Tore the small rusher. 


3-2-1-94, 

Can such legs bear him more? 

Everyone knew that he weighed but a 
hundred. 

His not to grumble now, 

His not to make a row, 

He must just forward plough, 

Plough and be sundered. 


Coaches to right of him, 
Coaches to left of him, 
Coaches in front of him 
Bellowed and thundered; 
Stormed at with sore abuse 
Bravely the lad cut loose 
Into that hungry host 
Trying who’d crush him most, 
Crush that frail hundred. 


Then they got up again 

But not the End Rusher; 

He was rolled out so flat 

That he looked like a mat 

But you get used to that 

When they all crush yer. 

Ne’er will his glory fade, 

He was soon captain made 
Thus was his: courage weighed, 

Noble End Rusher. 





THE WEST POINT TEAM. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY GAME 


The annual football game between the 
cadets of the United States Military and 
Naval Academies may be said to have at- 
tained the dignity of a function. In a de- 
cade it has risen from a mediocre exhibition 
of football tactics to the front rank of 
gridiron performances. In the same period 
of time it has acquired a significance pecul- 
iarly its own. No other event on the ath- 


letic calendar attracts so large an assem- 
blage of people distinguished in the social, 
political and diplomatic life of the nation. 
Custom has rendered the attendance of the 
President of the United States at this game 
a semi-official duty which he seldom fails to 


perform. Nothing but the most exacting 
demands of official duty is permitted to in- 
terfere with the attendance of either of the 
Secretaries of the two fighting branches of 
the service. On the day of the game Wash- 
ington is deserted by official and diplomatic 
circles, who flock to Philadelphia to fill the 
rows of boxes around Franklin Field. 
Thousands of those who fill the twenty 
thousand seats of that vast amphitheater 
have little or no interest in the game itself. 
To see the President striding across the 


field between the halves, escorted by his 
Secretaries and other officials ; to watch the 
two Corps, the one in Blue the other in 
Gray, swinging into the field to take their 
places on opposite sides of the field; to hear 
the thunderous defiance which they hurl 
across the field at each other during the 
game, and to see them after the game is 
over, mingling in one joyous amicable mob 
on the field while the strains of “The Red, 
White and Blue” ring from a thousand lusty 
young throats, are the attractions which 
draw spectators year after year from every 
part of the Union. 

Whatever else may be said of the wisdom 
of football at either of the two national 
Academies, it must be admitted that this 
game has served one excellent purpose in 
educating a large and representative ele- 
ment of the people of the United States to 
a proper understanding of what these two 
institutions stand for. Ten years ago the 
young men of both Academies were shroud- 
ed in an almost monastic official reserve 
which few of the general public were able, 
or cared, to penetrate. As a result, the aims 
and accomplishments of both of these 
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schools failed of general recognition or ap- 
preciation, a condition which naturally fol- 
lowed*the graduate into the obscurity of 
peace service in either the army or navy 
and made itself to a certain extent appar- 
ent in the general apathy in regard to ser- 
vice legislation. 

It may be a far cry to assign football as a 
reason for the general awakening of public 
interest in its fighting services, but it is cer- 
tain that it has played a part, for no one 
who has witnessed one of those games will 
ever harbor a doubt as to the wisdom of 
maintaining institutions for the educating 
of youngsters such as they have seen on 
Franklin Field. No one who has ever wit- 
nessed the clean-cut honest play of either 
team, or the loyalty and enthusiasm with 
which both are supported to the last ditch, 
will at any time in the future be disturbed 
by doubt as to the ability or readiness of 
those sturdy young fellows to give value re- 
ceived to the Country’s service whenever 
the Country may demand it of them. 


Another Army-Navy game has passed 
into the pages of history and this time the 
score has a variation in the story it tells. 
After six years of discouraging defeat and 
failure, the navy team once more fought its 
way to a clean-cut, decisive victory over its 
gray-coated rivals of the army. In a game 
marked by brilliant playing from start to 
finish, the Middies won by a score of 10 to 
o and not one who witnessed their triumph 
can in justice withhold a hearty “Well done, 
Navy.” 

The scene at Franklin Field on 
December 1 was one with which the 
thousands who have witnessed one of 
these games in the past are familiar. 
The vast arena was filled by more than 
twenty-five thousand spectators who had 
flocked from every part of the United 
States to see the young fighters meet once 
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more on their old-time battle ground. 
Every city within a day’s journey contrib- 
uted its quota to fill the boxes and seats 
with a brilliant gathering. Washington of- 
ficialdom was well represented by cabinet 
officers, diplomatic representatives ahd Other 
officials while the army and navy were out 
in force. The two corps in their uniforms, 
bedecked with colors, added a spectacular 
effect to be found at no other game or in 
no other gathering. Their cheering and 
singing made a dull moment impossible. 

From the viewpoint of the enthusiast, the 
day and game were altogether satisfactory. 
During the morning the weather prospects 
were unpromising and little showers of rain 
added to the general discomfort, but, by the 
time the two teams were ready for the line- 
up, the weather was as nearly satisfactory 
as followers of football can reasonably ex- 
pect, and, from the moment of the kick-off, 
the weather was forgotten. 

From start to finish, it was an interesting 
battle with moments of brilliant play on the 
part of both teams which brought every- 
body to their feet. The lines of the two 
teams were unusually well matched. From 
the first, it was apparent that neither team 
could hope for substantial gains through the 
lines or around the ends and the game de- 
veloped into a spirited punting contest. In 
the first half, the Army, backed by a brisk 
breeze, was able to keep the ball in Navy 
territory most of the time and, once or 
twice, it seemed as though nothing could 
keep them from scoring. Each time, how- 
ever, the Navy line stood up to its work 
like a wall and the Army resorted to the 
drop kick or forward pass, in both of 
which they were unsuccessful. Neither 
team wasted time or effort in useless buck- 
ing of the other’s line and, with the excel- 
lent punting on both sides, the game surged 
up and down the field with kaleidoscopic 
rapidity, affording unlimited opportunity for 
brilliant play in the open field and making 
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it an unusually interesting spectacle for the 
onlookers. 

The two plays by which the Navy scored 
were among the most brilliant seen on the 
football field this season. Spencer’s fair 
catch on the Army’s 45-yard line was an 
excellent piece of work but for the moment 
it seemed an act born of desperation. The 
distance and the angle combined to make a 
goal from placement extremely improba- 
ble, so much so that many regarded the at- 
tempt as a gratuitous advantage to the 
Army in permitting it a_kick-out, but 
Northcroft proved himself equal to the 
emergency by kicking a goal which will 
send him down in football history among 
the experts. 

The forward pass by which the Navy 
scored a second time was an unusually long 
one and was handled to perfection. Made 
with accuracy, it found Ingram in exactly 
the right spot, under full speed, and the 
short distance to the touchdown was cov- 
ered with little interference or difficulty. 

Altogether, the Navy team showed them- 
selves masters of the game in every depart- 
ment and with a line which effectually held 
the Army, they won by superior back-field 
work and generalship. 

In fairness, it must be said that the Army 
was not up to the standard of play or condi- 
tion which it has exhibited throughout the 
season in its games with the stronger 
teams. It’s heavy schedule told against it 
in this as in the game with Syracuse on the 
previous Saturday. The Army made the 
mistake either of underestimating the 
strength of the Navy or of overestimating 
their own endurance while the Navy went 
into the game apparently in the pink of 
condition as well as in perfect football form. 
To those familiar with the condition of the 
Army team, the score was no great surprise. 
However, the Navy won a sflendid victory 
by consistent, heady, often brilliant, play 


which would have told effectually against a 
stronger team than that of the Army. 
While the latter team is entitled to the 
consideration and sympathy of every one in 
their defeat, in the interest of sport, the 
game this year, with its unqualified defeat, 
will prove a healthy stimulant, for, after 
all, a one-sided game is not much of a 
game. The Army has enjoyed a long 
period of success, dangerous in its possi- 
bilities of over-confidence. The Navy has 


exhibited a high standard of sportsmanship 
under a long series of discouraging de- 
feats. They have been game losers and the 
most partisan follower of the Army’s for- 
tunes can hardly begrudge them the full 
credit and joy of their well-earned victory. 


DETAILS OF THE GAME. 


Norton kicked off to Stearns who ran the 
ball back ten yards and was downed by 
Norton. Beavers kicked on the first down 
and the kick was blocked by Northcroft, 
rolling out of bounds at the Army 30-yard 
line where it was captured by Dague. 
Spencer went through Weeks for five yards 
and Ingram was downed for a loss. Norton 
attempted a forward pass but failed and 
Smith took the ball on his 35-yard line. 
Beavers punted to Norton who was downed 
by Stearns. Douglass punted to Johnson 
who was downed in his tracks. Beavers 
kicked to Norton who was downed by 
Weeks on the Navy 30-yard line. Douglass 
kicked to Johnson who muffed and Dague 
got the ball on the Army 35-yard line. 
Spencer was downed for a loss and Norton 
by an onside kick sent the ball out of 
bounds at the Army 30-yard mark. Beavers 
punted over Norton to the Navy 15-yard 
line and the latter was downed by Hanlon. 
A fake kick lost the Navy five yards. Doug- 
lass punted to Johnson who ran the ball out 
of bounds at the Navy 37-yard line. Ona 
double pass, Hill lost five yards and Beav- 
ers tried a drop kick from the 35-yard 
line. It was blocked by Wright and Pullen 
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getting the ball, took it to the 15-yard 
mark. Smith made five yards through 
Northcroft and Meyer. Smith tried it 
again for two yards, after which Johnson 
tried a forward pass which flew over 
Stearns’ head and across the Navy goal 
line. Douglass kicked out from the Navy 
25-yard line to Weeks who brought the ball 
back. An onside kick gave the ball to Nor- 
ton on his 22-yard mark. Douglass lost 
five yards on a fake kick, then punted. It 
was blocked by Erwin and Norton fell on 
it. The ball went to the Army on the 13- 
yard line and two plunges carried it three 
yards. Beavers tried a drop kick which 
failed and the Navy kicked one from their 
20-yard line. Hill ran the ball back and 
was downed on the Navy 42-yard line. 
Beavers fumbled and Bernard got the ball. 
Douglass lost five yards and punted to 
Johnson on the latter’s 30-yard line, who 
carried the ball to the Navy 15-yard line. 


‘ Beavers punted to Norton who got back to 
his 43-yard mark. Douglass kicked out of 
bounds to Johnson and Beavers punted 
back, Stearns throwing Norton on the 28- 


yard line. Spencer lost and Douglass punt- 
ed to Beavers who ran the ball back to the 
Army 50-yard line. He kicked to Norton 
who fell with the ball on his 40-yard mark. 
Spencer and Douglass made five yards and 
Douglass kicked to Hill on the Army 20- 
yard line. Beavers punted to Spencer who 
was thrown on his 25-yard line. A fake 
kick brought a small gain and a fumble 
gave the ball to the Army and Beavers tried 
a drop kick from the 30-yard mark. It was 
too low and Spencer, grabbing it, carried it 
back to his 25-yard line. Douglass tried 
the center for two yards and kicked out of 
bounds at the center of the field. Hill was 
thrown for a loss and Beavers punted to 
Norton who was downed by Weeks on the 
Navy 20-yard mark. A quarterback run 
lost five yards and Douglass punted to 
Beavers who was thrown on his 30-yard 
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mark. Beavers punted and in a scrimmage 
Pullen took the ball on the Navy 27-yard 
line. Two tries at the line netted two yards 
and Beavers tried once more for a drop 
kick. It failed and after the kickout Beav- 
ers had the ball on his 50-yard line. In an 
end run he made three yards. Johnson 
tried an onside kick and Stearns, capturing 
the ball, carired it to the Navy 15-yard line 
before he was thrown. 


Seconp HALF. 


Beavers kicked off to Douglass who ran 
it back ten yards and punted to Johnson 
who fumbled, Dague taking the ball on the 
Army 55-yard line. Douglass punted again 
to Johnson who fumbled but held the ball 
for the Army on the 30-yard line. Beavers 
lost five yards in an end run and punted to 
Norton who brought the ball back to the 
middle of the field. Douglass went through 
Weeks for four yards, then punted to John- 
son who muffed but kept the ball on the 
Army 25-yard line. A punt to Spencer and 
another back to Johnson left the ball on the 
Army 20-yard line. Beavers punted to 
Spencer and Douglass sent it back to John- 
son who finally captured it on his 8-yard 
line. Ayres succeeded Stearns who was 
badly used up. Beavers kicked out of 
bounds on his 33-yard line. After one 
smash at the line, Norton tried a forward 
pass which Johnson secured and ran seven- 
ty yards for a touchdown which was not 
allowed, the ball having gone to the ground 
before it was touched. A double pass 
brought the Army nothing and Beavers 
punted to Norton who was downed at the 
Army 45-yard line by Pullen. Douglass 
went around the end for eight yards after 
which he punted out at the Army 23-yard 
line. Hill made ten yards by a fake kick 
and Johnson gave the ball to the Navy in 
the middle of the field by an offside kick. A 
kick by Douglass and a muff by Beavers 
landed the ball on the Army 8-yard line. 
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Beavers punted to Spencer who made a fair 
catch on the Army 43-yard line, and North- 
croft kicked the goal from placement. 

Beavers kicked off to Norton who ran 
back to his 25-yard line, after which Doug- 
lass skirted the Army left for fifteen yards. 
He then punted to Johnson who muffed and 
Dague fell on the ball on the Army 35-yard 
line. The Navy received five yards for off- 
side play and Johnson was replaced by 
Mountford. Norton made a forward pass 
to Ingram on the Army 8-yard line and the 
latter carried it over for a touchdown. Nor- 
ton kicked the goal. 

Beavers kicked off to Spencer who ran it 
back to his 25-yard mark and Douglass 
punted to Hill who muffed giving the ball 
to Dague on the Army 28-yard line. Spen- 
cer made two yards through Weeks, and 
Norton tried a forward pass which Ber- 
nard got on the Army to-yard line. West 
Point was given fifteen yards for holding 
and Norton tried a forward pass and the 
ball went to the Army on a technicality. 
Dague was replaced by De Motte. Beavers 
punted to Spencer who took the ball back 
to the Army 50-yard line. Douglass punted 
to Mountford who was downed on his 12- 
yard mark and Beavers again punted to 
Norton who was thrown on the 30-yard 
line. Douglass scored a loss and Mount- 
ford ran the ball out of bounds at his to- 
yard mark. Beavers punted to Spencer 
who was thrown by Weeks at the 40-yard 
line. Meyer was replaced by Simpson. The 
Army took the ball on a forward pass and 
Beavers punted. Spencer ran the ball back 
ten yards and Douglass punted to Mount- 
ford on his 20-yard line. West. Point re- 
ceived another fifteen yards for holding and 


an exchange of punts gave the ball to the 
Army on its 35-yard line. Richardson re- 
placed Bernard and Beavers punted to 
Spencer who went around the end for 
twenty yards. Smith was replaced by Gre- 
ble and Spencer went through Weeks for 
three yards. 

The whistle brought the game to an end 
with the ball on the Army 45-yard line. 

SUMMARY, 
ARMY. 


Coed ee U ERE Cs Came Left end 
eshetaticts ng 6 aaa Wea atc’ ial eid ta oa Left tackle 
Weciaencig CNNSI gy a oe GENE Left guard 
Center 

Right guard 

Right tackle 

Right end 

Johnson Quarterback 
SEES yh cia, ast daa keabNabeneh ees Left halfback 
Smith Right halfback 
Beavers Fullback 


Hanlon 
Weeks 
Erwin 
Sultan 
Christy 
Pullen 
Stearns 


Bernard Left end 
POURCEOTE Ga ae tee otek ewideseis Left tackle 
PE GAs ipa sR Daweh ee dee eee eRen Left guard 
Singluff Center 
Wright Right guard 
Piersol Right tackle 
Dague Right end 
Norton Quarterback 
Douglass Left halfback 
Spencer Right halfback 
Ingram Fullback 

Score, Navy 1o, Army o. Touchdown, In- 
gram. Goal from touchdown, Norton. Goal 
from placement, Northcroft. Referee, W. H. 
Corbin, of Yale. Umpire, Al. Sharpe, of Yale. 
Head linesman, Robert Torrey, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Substitutes—Navy, Richardson for Bernard, 
Piersol for Meyer, Simpson for Piersol, De 
Mott for Dague. Army, Ayres for Stearns, 
Mountford for Johnson, Greble for Smith. 

Time of halves, thirty minutes. 


a 





FRIENDS IN NEED—A FABLE 


(With Apologies to George Ade) 


BY 


MARION 


HE Post was awakened 
from its winter lethargy 
by the arrival of a Bride! 
She was young,—GLORI- 
OUSLY YOUNG, — viva- 
cious,—picturesque and 
so pretty! I am sure of 
this last, because the 
young Bachelor Officers 
made their First Formal 

calls (and many thereafter) most punctili- 
ously soon, and declared her “charming,” 
and the ladies were INCLINED to be CRITICAL 
and said that she was “BABYISH,” and that 
one “so PRETTY never had any BRAINS.” 

PERHAPS most IMPORTANT of ALL was the 
“recommend” the servants gave her. They 
knew all the way down the line, before she 
had been keeping house a week, all about 
her DESIRABILITY as a MISTRESS. Her own 
cook pronounced her a PERFECT LADY, be- 
cause she did not KEEP AN EYE on EGGS, 
or hinder or dictate in so much as ordering 
“her own dinner. If the cook took a souUL- 
FUL LONGING for CABBAGE boiled in PORK 
FAT, she had it, with nobody to say her nay. 
She also had MASHED POTATOES SIX nights 
out of SEVEN, because they were LESS WORK. 

All went smoothly until the FIRST 
MONTH’S BILLS came in» Then the poor, 
HELPLEss second lieutenant staggered un- 
der the BLow. THREE ROASTS a week! Ye 
Gods and little Fishes! Was he a million- 
aire? 

She dabbed here eyes with a LACE HAND- 
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KERCHIEF. It was their FIRST and LAST 
QUARREL. He would have never a CHANCE 
to COMPLAIN AGAIN. She would co. But 
before going she would HINT to the cooK 
that it might be priPLoMaATiIc to cut down 
the three roasts a week to one on Sunday, 
and have DOGMEAT in between. It seemed 
EXPEDIENT not to have a TWELVE POUND 
ROAST for TWO PEOPLE On a DOGMEAT IN- 
COME. 

There happened to be a Hop the next 
evening, so the Bride did not Jeave after all, 
but REMAINED OVER. She enjoyed herself 
SO HUGELY, JOLLYING the BACHELORS, that 
she forgot her HOUSEHOLD CARES, until sud- 
denly reminded the next morning, when the 
NECESSARY EVIL, with a GRANDILOQUENT air 
of HAUTEUR, OFFERED to LEAVE before 
LUNCH, if her bed be not immediately 
cleaned of CERTAIN PESTIFEROUS PARASITES. 

Of course the Bride, Who had come from 
CIVIL LIFE where they NEVER HAVE BED- 
BUGS, went to her husband with a HoRRI- 
FIED EXPRESSION, and asked him whether 
it was SOFT-SOAP or PEARLINE that was 
used to ASSIST the BUGS out? 

The lieutenant, whose business it is to 
KNOW EVERYTHING, from BRIDGE BUILDING 
to DOCTORING a SICK MULE, replied that 
PRISONERS with a little POISON were more 
generally used, and he forthwith sent over 
a GANG Of PRISONERS to do the HONORS. 

The Bride was not yet up, but she arose 
hurriedly when she heard the JUBILEE 
in the kitchen, and dressed in a dainty blue 
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dimity with a TRAIN tucked under one arm, 
JINGLING BRACELETS, and FUZZY-WUZZY 
hair, she descended READY FOR BUSINESS. 

“It is perfectly lovely of you to do this 
for me,” she said, smiling sweetly upon 
them all. “I hate to bother you so! Do 
you mind?” “Oh, no, ma’m, we LIKE io 
do it,” answered the ladies’ man of the 
party. “The Hell we do,” muttered an- 
other, UNDER HIS BREATH. “Thank you, 
so much,” she replied and then, hearing the 
band strike up for GUARD-MOUNT, and hav- 
ing SUPERVISED her MORNING'S WORK, she 
tripped lightly down the steps, and was off 
to hear the music. 

After Guard-Mount was over, and the 
LADIES on the Row had one and all PEEKED 
out the BACK WINDOWS. and satisfied them- 
selves that the young BACHELOR OFFICERS 
were chatting with the Bride As USUAL, 
she went home and begged the cook to 


serve the poor prisoners a little lunch for 
their HARD LABOR. When they were 
through eating, she went out to ask them 
if they would have a few more fried eggs 
apiece; although they had such lunches 
EVERY DAY in the GUARD-HOUSE, they COULD 
NOT REFUSE, as they were DEEPLY TOUCHED 
and did not wish to HURT her FEELINGS. 

So they resumed their seats, and duti- 
fully ate a few more eggs apiece, after 
which they sent in word by the cook to 
know if “There ANYTHING MORE 
they could do for her?” She went out to 
thank them in person, and the ladies’ man 
and spokesman of the party said that they 
“would gladly come again,—if,—er,—Had 
she ANY MORE BUGS UPSTAIRS MAM.” 


was 


MoraLt.—Which goes to show that in or 
out of the Army, the “friends in need” are 
the FRIENDS WE FEED. 
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THREE ACTRESSES AND MR. KLEIN 


BY 
H. I. BROCK 


It has long been the fashion among the 
more considerable critics of the theatre in 
New York to deplore the passing of stock 
companies on Broadway—to sigh for a day 
when instead of a succession of different 
companies in unsuccessful pieces or a whole 
season of one company in a single success- 
ful piece, one might see at a given theatre 
the same company in a repertory of many 
pieces, changing with the weeks. Yet when 
Miss Eleanor Robson with excellent and 
permanent support settles in the Liberty 
Theatre and essays something of the kind, 
these same critics give her scant encourage- 


ment. She opened with an exceedingly 


pretty and lively comedy by Mr. I. Zang- 
will, called “Nurse Marjorie,” and the 
critics damned that with faint praise. She 
followed, in a few weeks, with a double bill 
composed of*an amusing farce, “Susan in 
Search of a Husband,” by Eugene Pres- 
brey (after Jerome K. Jerome), and a 
tragic afterpiece, “A Tenement Tragedy,” 
by Clotilde Graves, too nakedly sordid, in- 
deed, but not without power. And the crit- 
ics were needlessly unkind again. Now she 
has a Clyde Fitch play, “The Girl Who Has 
Everything.” The critics will have none of 
that either. 

It may be admitted that none of these 
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“NURSE MARJORIE”—MISS ROBSON AND H. B. WARNER. 


pieces possesses any extraordinary dra- 
matic merit, but all of them were admira- 
bly played, and Mr. Zangwill’s comedy, at 
least, was distinctly above the average of 
comedies. By ill luck “Nurse Marjorie” 
was launched on the same night as “The 
Great Divide” and the milder light was 
dimmed by the greater, as the civilized il- 
lumination of a lady’s drawing room might 
New 


York never really found “Nurse Marjorie.” 


be lost in the glare of a forest fire. 


If it had, the chances are it would have 
taken to the little play very kindly indeed. 
For undoubtedly it exhibited Miss Robson 
in some of her most charming aspects, un- 
doubtedly it possessed a most attractive 
freshness and unexpectedness in the turns 


of the plot, undoubtedly it made excellent 


SOENE FROM “THE 


comedy use of that most interesting new 
woman, the trained nurse. Undoubtedly 
again there were several other fat comedy 
parts admirably played—notably the Par- 
liamentary patient by H. B. Warner (who 
has a rarely pleasing stage presence and 
manner), Biddy O’Mulligan by Ada Dwy- 
er, Mrs. Danbury by Kate Denin Wilson 
and the Duke of Donegal by A. G. An 
drews. 

Miss Robson has a quality which she 
shares with no living player except Maude 
Adams. The deep appeal of womanhood, 
which is the ultimate secret of every act- 
ress’s power to move, is in these two trans- 
fused with a certain sweetness and light. 
They produce an extraordinary impression 
of purity and are yet convincingly human. 


DAUGHTERS OF MEN,” 
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ORRIN JOHNSON. 


In his play Mr. Zangwill has provided a 
bag of tricks ingeniously designed to ex- 
ploit this quality—the same tricks, pretty 
much, that were tried so successfully in 
“Merely Mary Ann.” Miss Robson, of 
course, has to do the love making, and she 
does it with infinite feminine art in advance 
and mock retreat. She is, in fact, a model 
of the legitimate use of coquetry and a quite 
unmistakable woman in love. 

It is delightful, but it is a pity Mr. 
Zangwill has confined her so closely; for 
Miss Robson is not an actress with one tal- 
ent. The “Tenement Tragedy”—though it 
goes needlessly deep into the social mire for 
a motive, though it deals with a story al- 
most too pitiful for words, in words quite 
inadequate, though it offends good taste in 
several particulars,—proves that. It shows 
that Miss Robson is as convincing in the 
most sordid tragedy as in light comedy. 
Her Italian girl Tina, human chattel in the 
hands of an unspeakably vile pair of street 
musicians—Tina who would “eat what da 
monkey not eat, live where da monkey not 
live,” was wonderfully realized, admirable 
for simplicity, restraint and understanding. 
It is worth noting that Miss Adams in “ ’Op- 
O’My Thumb,” which was better art be- 
cause, though just as sordid, it was less ul- 
timate, produced a very similar effect. 


DOROTHY DONNELLY. 


Of “Susan in Search of a Husband” lit- 
tle need be said, except that Miss Robson 


plays her part in it with a really headlong 
spirit and enthusiasm, without at all losing 
Miss Isabel 
Irving and Mr. Warner play with equal 


her peculiar demure charm. 


spirit and the team work is commendably 
good. In brief, it is an excellent company 


in a repertory by no means contemptible. 
* * * 

At the new Astor Theatre-in Longacre 
Square is Mr. Charles Klein’s very success- 
ful dramatization of the contemporary as- 
pect of the conflict between capital and la- 
bor. Mr. Klein has already dramatized the 
conquest by plutocracy of the effete ma- 
chinery of republican government and the 
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way of an unscrupulous young woman with 
an almost equally unscrupulous old man. In 
other words “The Lion and the Mouse.” 
That was successful too—and for a number 
of reasons (quite unconnected with dra- 
matic art but closely knit with essential 
human nature) it deserved to be. 

The piece at the Astor Theatre (called 
“The Daughters of Men”) deserves its suc- 
cess also. And for similar reasons. The 
contemporary interest of the conflict ot la- 
bor and capital is strengthened by an alli- 
ance with the perennial interest of the eter- 
nal feminine in a phase suggested by the 
parable of the Colonel’s Lady and Mrs. O’- 
Grady. Even more, one of the women is 
made tremendously vital by incarnation in 
the person of Miss Dorothy Donnelly, 
sometime creator of the American Candida. 
The credit for the vogue of the piece may 
be fairly divided between Mr. Klein and 
Miss Donnelly. Mr. Klein has provided the 
wealth of instantly interesting sociological 
material, he has arrayed that material in a 
highly dramatical manner, and caught and 
just sufficiently exaggerated certain types, 
the young capitalist to whom business is 
legalized the elder capitalist 
a “little sentiment,” the 
talks 
young prig 
that oil and water 
made to mix, if they will only reason calmly 


piracy, 
who believes in 

leader who and 
the 


convinced 


labor tyrannizes, 


and reformer who is 


may be 
together. Mr. Klein evidently believes in 
his prig, though he is not without acute per- 
ceptions of most realities, and sees through 
both capitalist and labor leader. 

Miss Donnelly 


supplies the genuinely 


personal human appeal which is quite lack- 
ing both in Mr. Klein’s play and in the 


other principals—Mr. Orrin Johnson, the 
prig, and Miss Effie Shannon, the daughter 
of the rich, conceived and rendered quite as 
she is customarily in Sunday 
school books. Miss Donnelly plays the 


daughter of the people—and makes a wom- 


pictured 


an of her. She laughs, sulks, weeps, perch- 
es insolently upon the table, is base and ex- 
alted by turns. The two daughters, of 
course, are both in love with the prig. In 
real life also women love prigs. Both 
daughters come to the prig’s rooms and en- 
counter, and there occur the best scenes of 
the play, both those which match woman 
against woman, and those which match 
For Mr. Klein with 
admirable dexterity brings all the parties 
and all the issues together in that one place 
and sets them to be foils one to another. 


class against class. 


* * ok 


As an example of a play of passion dis- 
qualifled for real success (in America) by 
the hopeless badness of its morals, “The 
Shulamite,” in which Miss Lena Ashwell 


had the mixed luck to appear at the Lyric 


LENA AsHWELL AND MAUDE GRANGER 
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Theatre some time ago, is notable. The 
scene is laid in South Africa and the fable 
is of a young girl married to an old Boer, 
who loves her but thinks it is his duty to 
beat her when she is disobedient. In the 
beginning all is well enough, since Boer 
girls are brought up upon ancient doctrine, 
and trained to take such beatings in the 
spirit in which they are meant. But a 
young Englishman comes that way—having 
run away from his responsibilities at home, 
because his wife has taken to drink. He tells 
the Boer wife that beatings are degrading 
and she believes him. Thereafter trouble, 
tragedy, tears, feminine indirection and the 
unscrupulous doublings and lies of a deter- 
mined woman. Not that there is any ac- 
tionable or intentional unfaithfulness. But 
the old Boer finds out that his wife is a liar, 
and honestly conceiving it to be his duty to 
shoot her, goes to fetch his rifle for that 
pious purpose. The Englishman shoots 
him instead. Then man and woman con- 
ceal the deed, there is brain fever, an ex- 
torted confession, and, the poor wife at 
home having died in the meantime, happi- 
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ness ever after for the two survivors. 
Doubtless the success of the play in Eng- 
land was owing to British dislike of the 
Boer and resulting moral astigmatism. For 
the spectacle of poetic justice allied with 
the Englishman who had skipped his own 
burdens, against the Boer faithful to his 
lights, is too much for even the most hard- 
ened contemner of plays with a moral. 
Even the strongly original and compell- 
ing Miss Ashwell, with her curious, gasping 
voice and angular, yet tremendously effect- 
ive personality, with her fine art in the 
tragic, with her overpowering impression of 
sincerity, could do nothing for the play as 
a play. She made the Shulamite (the voung 
Boer wife) primitive woman in the flesh, 
she showed herself a remarkable actress and 
worthy of her reputation. 
not do. 


More she could 
The old Boer was excellently done 
by Edward R. Mawson, the Englishman ac- 
ceptably by Robert Hunter, and an elderly 
Boer woman of tyrannic disposition with 
extraordinary verve by Miss Maude Gran- 
ger. 


Edward Knoblauch made the play 
from a novel by Claude Askew. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF RAILROADS 
IN THE CONDUCT OF WAR 


BY 
LIEUTENANT GENERAL VON HOSSLIN 


Translated for the General Staff, U. S. A., by Captain Eli A. Helmick, 10th Infantry 


HE wonderful influence 
which railroads, in their 
present development, 
have exercised on lines 
of communication, and 
which, fifty years ago, 
could not have been com- 
prehended, must neces- 
sarily acquire a very con- 
siderable importance in 

the conduct of war and in the art of war in 
general. 

Railroads permit the rapid transportation 
of heavy loads to great distances and are 
susceptible of working under almost con- 
stant loads. These are the qualities which 
may be utilized in war to economize time 
and energy and to give assurance of su- 
periority. 

Like every other innovation, the impor- 
tance of the railroad in the art of war was 
recognized only little by little and it re- 
quired a long time before precise rules were 
established for the military use of this 
means of communication. The honor of 
making the first thorough study of rail- 
roads and their influence on the conduct of 
war belongs to Field Marshal Count von 
Moltke and the Great Prussian General 
Staff; they have taught us the method of 
utilizing them from the military point ‘of 
view, and they thus established the founda- 
tion of success in the campaigns of 1866 
and 1870 and 1871. 


Railroads were first employed on a great 
scale in the Italian War of 1859, both to 


transport the Austrian army into Italy and 


to move the French troops to the center of 
the Mediterranean country. The role of 
the Italian railroads should also be recalled 
in moving the French troops from the right 
to the left wing (Pontecurone-Alexandrie- 
Cassale). With this exception and that of 
the War of Secession and the Campaign of 
Schleswig-Holstein in 1864, railroads were 
used more or less only as an expedient and 
did not possess the fundamental importance 
which they held in the wars of 1866 and 
1870-71. 

In 1866 the Austrians profited by the ex- 
perience of 1859 and realized considerable 
advantage in strategic development and in 
the movement of the Italian troops to the 
vicinity of Vienna. The employment of 
railroads for the mobilization and the de- 
velopment of the Prussian troops was a 
model. Finally the Franco-German war 
proved from the point of view of strategi- 
cal development what extraordinary service 
to the State a well developed network of 
railroads can render in case of war, under 
a rational system of administration and 
when the methods of transportation have 
been prepared in the most minute details. 
The rapid assembly of the German troops 
at their proper destinations was one of the 
principal factors of the victory gained over 
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*the French who were not sufficiently pre- 
pared in this respect. 

The remarkable success of the Germans 
in this field led all the other military states 
to the energetic study of the use of rail- 
roads from the military point of view. In 
a future war we will probably not have the 
same degree of advancement over our ene- 
wmies that we possessed at that time, es- 
pecially as networks of railroads have 
everywhere reached a wonderful exten- 
sion, and have especially been developed 
on strategic principles. 

The importance of railroads from a mili- 
tary point of view is measured by their 
efficiency. We will consider, therefore, 
briefly the elements upon which this de- 
pends. 

It is evident that the efficiency of the 
line in time of peace gives a sure means 
of its comparison in time of war; the ef- 
ficiency of a railroad in time of war exacts 


the maximum effort over a great deal of 
the course; to this must be added that the 
movement must be effected with absolute 
security, and on this account it is neces- 
sary, in pushing the work of the road to 
the maximum, to renounce the advantage 
of the rapidity which we have in time of 


peace. How many complete military 
trains of one hundred and ten axles can 
efficiently pass over the line in a specified 
time—for example, in twenty-four hours— 
the security of the train being guaranteed? 
The reply to this question will give the 
efficiency of the line. 

The conditions which determine the ef- 
ficiency are of different kinds; the strength 
and resistence of superstructure, particu- 
larly of the bridges, and the slope in rela- 
tion to the greatest possible loads, the num- 
ber of tracks, the gradient of the line and 
its curves, the distance between stations, 
the number of sidings at stations, the sup- 
ply of water, locomotives, cars, personnel, 
administration—are the most important ele- 
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ments that enter into these considerations 
and which the soldier must understand if 
he wishes to obtain a rational idea of the 
capacity of the road. 

It is evident that a knowledge of all these 
elements can only be acquired by one who 
is thoroughly informed as to competent 
employees of a railroad. But one of the 
peculiarities of the administration of rail- 
roads is that they are conducted in the 
same manner by both civil and military 
authorities; this similarity is manifest in 
time of peace as well as in time of war, and 
it is necessary to insure the efficiency of - 
railroads. 

In general, the military authorities, at 
whose head, in time of war, are the Prus- 
sian Minister of War and the Chief of 
Staff, represent the interest of the armed 
power. The agents charged with the di- 
rection of the service of railroads in time 
of war; the Inspector General of lines of 
communication and railroads, and the Chief 
of the service of field railways take charge 
of the business as far as it is necessary for 
the defence of the country and place them- 
selves in touch with the administration of 
railways by means of the Commandants of 
lines in the various districts. This double 
direction of the work may be observed 
through all the details of the service of 
railroads, even to the conduct of each train; 
we have in this latter case the chief of the 
military train and the trainmaster respon- 
sible for the technical part; the attributes 
of the two are very definite and carefully 
limited. 

It has been stated above that it is neces- 
sary to renounce the great rapidity of cer- 
tain trains in times of peace in order to 
obtain greater security necessary owing to 
the length of the trains (110 axles at maxi- 
mum) and the short intervals at which they 
follow one another. It should be added 
that the average speed of all trains is re- 
duced to twenty-two and one-half kilo- 
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meters per hour and that, reckoning from 
the going into effect of the railroad time- 
table, all trains on the same line run at the 
same speed. The principle of station in- 
terval of trains is maintained for the oper- 
ation of the military time-table, that is to 
say, no train can leave a station until it 
has received the signal that the track is 
clear to the next station. 

On this basis the military authorities es- 
tablish the military time-tables. They show 
how many trains can pass each way in 
twenty-four hours, the speed being invari- 
able for all, they fix the necessary division 
into sections, establish the stops, give the 
number of engines, fix the water stations, 
in a word, adjust all the details of the 
service and establish the efficiency of the 
line. 

The military time-tables are extremely 
simple compared to those in time of peace 
and they insure, in consequence, a rule of 
service which is as little susceptible of de- 
rangement as possible. They form the first 
sure foundation for all the other prepara- 
tion of military transportation for war. 

Railroads serve many uses in war; in the 
first place, they are a very important means 
for hastening the mobilization of the army 
and navy. In our day, when the declara- 
tion of war affects hundreds of thousands 
or even millions of men, the first days of 
mobilization will see numerous removals of 
persons belonging to the active service and 
the reserve. The transportation of men 
called to the colors from their homes to the 
place of assembly or directly to their regi- 
ment, the transportation of the quotas of 
the various districts to their regiments, the 
transportation of horses and material of the 
fortresses, of coal for the navy, and the re- 
placing of the reserves—all this means an 
extraordinary demand upon the railroads 
which cannot be effected without prepara- 
tion. Then after the mobilization comes 
the transportation of the troops and the 
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staff corps to the theatre of war. One train 
after another then departs to the menaced 
frontier to carry the army to the zone of 
deployment and to the points of debarkation 
determined on in advance. 

Thanks to the railroads, the time neces- 
sary for mobilization requires no greater 
number of days at the present time than 
weeks formerly. Without them modern 
armies could not at the present time be 
placed in line of battle. This is the most 
important function, and we consequently 
desire to examine the subject a little more 
in detail. Like gigantic columns of march 
which reach to all parts of the country, the 
different parts follow one another at great 
intervals, but in rapid succession; army 
corps, divisions, etc., with all their con- 
stituent parts, combatant or non-combatant, 
are moved to their destinations and arrive 
at the theatre of war with no considerable 
loss during the journey. 

We will retain this comparison with the 
column of march; it will help us to under- 
stand all the particulars of transportation 
by rail. This column of march on the rail- 
road proceeds to the enemy’s zone and 
must, first of all, be formed and subdivided 
according to tactical principles. The cav- 
alry proceeds considerably in advance of the 
other parts and then comes the mixed ad- 
vance guard—if the transportation of an 
army corps is considered. This advanced 
guard is composed of all arms. At the 
head of it are placed the camping party, a 
detachment of pioneers and the field bakery, 
then comes the main body in formation for 
battle, as far as this is possible, and finally 
the wagon train and the various other 
The supply train and the forage 
are placed according to need. 

As in the column of march, each regi- 
occupies a fixed formation and 
length of column, so, in the same manner, 
there are on the railways fixed organiza- 


trains. 


ment 


tions composed of definite numbers of indi- 
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viduals, horses and of freight cars, both 
open and closed. These figures are obtained 
from the average amount of transportation 
required for each unit of transportation 
(1 battalion, 1 half squadron, etc.) and 
must be maintained for each regiment. 
This facilitates very considerably the plac- 
ing in service of trains and the work of 
preparation. 

It is especially important to avoid delays 
in the formation of the column of march. 
The different regiments, in time of peace, 
are stationed in different localities and are 
placed in the column of march at the sta- 
tions of the district of the army corps which 
is nearest to the enemy. The hours of de- 
parture must, consequently, be arranged 
and necessary means should be taken to 
avoid unforeseen delays. To this end and 
to be able to effect the embarkation and de- 
parture from stations in a rational and a 
rapid manner, it is necessary to have suf- 
ficient installation: long landings, loading 
ramps, etc.; this is especially true of places 
where many troops are concentrated and 
large bodies of cavalry. These installations 
form part of the means necessary to placing 
the army quickly in a state of operation; 
the cost of installation which represents 
altogether a very considerable sum, must 
not be feared. 

Without these arrangements, it is not 
possible to embark the train rapidly and to 
clear the stations in time for the following 
troops. It is not without reason that great 
importance is laid upon obtaining a quiet 
and orderly embarkation. In order that the 
troops may acquire this in time of peace, 
exercises in embarkation and disembarka- 
tion with horses and trains equipped for 
war, are organized. In the instruction for 
field service, in the chapter on transporta- 
tion by rail, pages 500 to 508, are placed 
all measures required for military trains 
which should be imparted to the troops. 
The length of time necessary for the em- 


barkation of troops of different arms is 
there also indicated ; the time is largely cal- 
culated and is arranged for war. 

As each order of march should indicate 
the place and time of assembly of each 
regiment, in the same manner, each division 
receives in time of war information as to 
the place and hour of departure, especially 
are the routes to be followed, the sup- 
ply stations, the places where the horses 
are watered and eating places (et les can- 
tines), and finally the place of destination 
and the probable hour of arrival, so that 
the officer in charge of the train may make 
his arrangements for the halts of the train’ 
and for the final debarkation. 

Troops proceeding to the place of as- 
sembly detach officers ahead to prepare 
the arrival; in the same way the departure 
should be prepared a day in advance by 
officers who place themseives in communi- 
cation with the local railway authorities, 
and arrange with them the places for halts, 
and the places of embarkation and ‘the 
roads leading to the same. At the large 
stations this is arranged by the command- 
ant of the station, appointed especially for 
this purpose. The maintenance of order 
and military discipline during movements 
is the duty of the chief of the train; he is 
charged with the measures to be taken, 
mentioned on pages 512 and following of 
the instruction for service in campaigns; 
to him the train conductors, station em- 
ployees, etc., of the railway service re- 
port; he should comply with their wishes 
as far as possible, for by doing so he 
hastens the movement; but he should ab- 
stain from interference with the technical 
service of the road. 

Transportation by rail which lasts sev- 
eral days necessitates special measures for 
the supply and care of troops and horses. 
When, in 1870, the French troops were 
thrown on to the frontier in great pre- 
cipitation, nothing had been prepared; the 
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troops had to manage the best way they 
could. The command “help yourselves, or 
take care of yourselves” had to be used as 
a remedy. The consequences were soon to 
be seen; men arrived hungry and lacking 
in everything, even in discipline on the 
battlefield. To satisfy the needs for sup- 
plies, stations of war supplies are installed, 
stations for watering the horses and eat- 
ing places. The supply stations are dis- 
tributed over the entire route, so that 
troops pass them two or three times every 
twenty-four hours, and can receive at least 
once warm food, or else coffee and cold 
food. Stations for watering horses are 
generally installed between two supply 
stations, and combined with eating places, 

War supply stations and watering sta- 
tions should, even in time of peace, con- 
tain the necessary equipments, such as fire, 
dishes, tables, benches, water barrels and 
buckets, and should be provided with lat- 
rines and contracts should be entered into 


with keepers of restaurants to furnish food ; 
they should be prepared to supply cold 


food to a thousand men. The sta- 
tions with installations of war supplies 
should have side tracks for the trains to be 
provided for, in order not to impede the 
passage of other trains. In addition, the 
troops carry from their stations the allow- 
ance of bread sufficient for the trip and the 
forage for the horses—hay only for one 
day. 

Finally, it is necessary to make special 
arrangements for the debarkation at the 
end of the movement. Whoever has trav- 
eled on a line from the frontier separating 
two states at war, has noticed great plat- 
forms at all the important stations—some- 
times 500 meters long—which permit an 
easy and rapid debarkation. 

When one considers that in time of war 
the trains arrive one after the other in 
rapid succession, it will be- easily under- 
stood that everything must be done to clear 
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the station of arrival as quickly as possible 
in order to give place to the following 
train. The stations should be absolutely 
free when a new train arrives; without 
this, confusion and disorder are produced, 
all movement would be retarded and delays 
would follow. Finally, to be able to util- 
ize the platforms also by night, they must 
be lighted. The necessary installation for 
this should be made in time of peace. It 
is equally necessary to take care that the 
troops are able to move off by the roads 
arranged for without delay. 

The empty trains return by the road fol- 
lowed on the outward trip to the point of 
departure. In order to prevent an accu- 
mulation at the terminal point a convenient 
arrangement of sidings is necessary, for it 
is only thus that the regular and (?) de- 
parture of trains can take place, obstruc- 
tion can be avoided and the development 
of the army be made in the proper time. 

Just as railroads have played a decisive 
role in relation to the tactical development 
in the last campaigns, so have they been 
as frequently and successfully employed to 
effect changes of stations of regiments on 
the theatre of war from one district to an- 
other. I have already mentioned one such 
utilization of railways by the French and 
Austrians in 1859 and in 1866. 

In 1870 the French accomplished the 
movement of the first army of the Louvre, 
beaten at Orleans, from Bourges to the east 
frontier to relieve Belfort. The Germans 
would certainly have utilized the railway 
in the same manner, if it had not been de- 
stroyed in numerous places or protected by 
the French fortresses. After the capitula- 
tion of Metz, the movement of the second 
German army to the Loire would have 
quickly decided the crisis which had de- 
veloped there. Such movements exact great 
efforts from the military service of rail- 
ways, for in the greater number of cases 
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the necessity cannot be foreseen and there 
is only the minimum time for preparation. 

The assistance of railroads in the various 
military operations, particularly as lines of 
communication, and their utilization can no 
longer be dispensed with. It is by rail that 
all transfers to the country are effected, 
and on which is despatched all that which is 
not necessary to the army and consequently 
detrimental. It is by railways that the 
hospitals are emptied of the sick and the 
wounded who can be moved from the ban- 
tlefield and from the field hospitals to the 
reserve hospitals where they can be better 
cared for. It is by rail that prisoners of 
war are moved, relieving in this way the 
detachment of troops from the field army 
and posts of communication to guard them. 
After the capitulation of Sedan two army 
corps were absorbed in this kind of duty. 
It is by rail that the unused war material 
and booty are returned. It is by rail, 
again, that all supplies required by the 
fighting line are forwarded. 

The enormous quantities of supplies, of 
men and of animals consumed in a single 
battle require consideration. It may be 
imagined that an army may be rendered 
immovable a greater or less length of time 
if the railroad failed to supply fresh sup- 
plies for a time. Even in a more limited 
body of troops we see what an important 
role it plays; our colonial troops in south- 
west Africa are absolutely dependent on 
the line Swakopmund-Windhouk, and they 
are straining every means to obtain a new 
line from Luderitzbucht into the interior of 
the country (Keetmannsshoop). 

Railways possess, especially, a decisive 
importance in the execution of a siege. The 
quantities of provisions necessary for a 
siege can be supplied only by rail, and they 
must be forwarded even to the batteries by 
means of the field railways. The lack of 
sufficient railways caused enormous delays 
in the siege of Paris in 1870-71. The single 
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line available for the needs of the third and 
fourth German army corps could not sup- 
ply the necessary provisions in time and 
for that reason the bombardment of Mount 
Avron, to the east of the city, could not be 
begun until after Christmas, although a 
great line of cars was available from 
Lagny to just in front of Paris. At the 
present time the point of attack of a fort- 
ress depends largely on the location of the 
terminal point of a railway. 

Because railways suffer so much from 
the least derangement of the regularity of 
the work, and because it is necessary to 
maintain this regularity at any price, rail- 
ways will often be the object of hostile ex- 
peditions; for this reason railway wars 
may even be heard of. 

Special measures of protection are, then, 
necessary against such enterprises. From 
the beginning of the mobilization, all im- 
portant lines must be protected by troops 
and by the men from the Landsturn; it is 
necessary particularly to guard all works 
of art, bridges, dikes and tunnels, for it is 
not impossible for the enemy to send his 
emissaries far enough into your own ter- 
ritory to destroy your railways. 

In urgent cases (sudden checks, acci- 
dents, unexpected appearance of the en- 
emy) it is necessary to have taken these 
dispositions in order to unload the horses, 
carriages, etc., in the open field. To this 
end each military train carries the neces- 
sary material for quickly improvising two 
ramps. Thanks to the exercises in time of 
peace, it could be possible in war to obtain 
a sufficient number of men who know how 
to construct these temporary ramps. 

It remains to examine what—in the pres- 
ent high development of railways—may be 
required of a single line able to transport 
a considerable body, for example, an army 
corps, towards the enemy. 

In the campaigns already quite old, rail- 
roads have rendered splendid service. In 
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his brochure: “Railways in War Service, 
etc.” the Austrian first lieutenant Zanatoni 
points out that in 1866 when in the strate- 
gic deployment in Moravia, twenty-three 
trains were able to be forwarded daily in 
one direction on the railroad of the north, 
and twenty-six to twenty-seven in the 
movement of the army of the south in the 
vicinity of Vienna. The efficiency of the 
German railroads in the deployment of the 
German armies in July and August of 1870, 
was fixed at twelve trains per day on single 
track lines and eighteen trains on double 
track lines. 

In the future we may count upon a high- 
er efficiency, but the number of trains per 
day will always define the efficiency of a 
line in a much greater measure than a high- 
er rate of speed. 


IN THE 
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To prove it we will suppose that an army 
corps must be moved from Koenigsburg 
to Metz: for this, one hundred trains will 
be necessary. Suppose the length of the 
trip to be sixty hours, with twenty-five 
trains per day. In this case the last train 
will arrive at Metz 100-25-+-60-24=4+2% 
=6.5 days after the departure of the first 
train from Koenigsberg. If on the con- 
trary, the run is seventy-two hours with 
forty trains per day, the movement of the 
same army corps requires 100-40+72-21= 
24%+3=5.5 days. 

It follows from these 
that it is incumbent on the national defense 
to raise the efficiency of the railway lines 
of the country as much as possible and to 


considerations 


take into consideration the strategic im- 
portance in the establishment of new lines. 



























THE BULLET IS FOOLISH AND THE 


BAYONET ALONE IS WISE 


(MILITAR WOCHENBLATT) 
Translated for the General Staff, U. S. A., by Capt. Wm. D. Connor, Corps of Engineers 


SHORT time ago any one who 
would have quoted the 
above maxim of the old 
hero Souvaroff without ac- 
companying such quotation 
with an ironical smile 
would have been consid- 
ered by the fire-action par- 





incapable persons and as 
one away behind the times and his act 
would have been pointed out as a sacrilege 
since it struck at the glory of the one tac- 
tical method outside of which there was no 
salvation. 

But since then the situation has changed 
slightly, and so it seems that the number of 
those who accord to the bayonet attack all 
the importance which is restored to it not 
only from a symbolical point of view but 
from a practical point of view, goes on 
growing. The partisans of this mode of 
attack are being recruited especially 
amongst the new generation of tacticians 
and they naturally do not scorn the high 
importance of modern fire action. If mili- 
tary history is studied without prejudice 
and if a comparison is made amongst the 
lessons that have been deduced and which 
are frequently diametrically opposed to one 
another the proof is derived therefrom that 
from the most remote times two contradic- 
tory opinions have always divided the mass 
of tacticians into two parts, one, which at- 





tributed the preponderance in action to ma- 
terial factors, and the other, which attrib- 
uted it to moral factors. 

One would believe at first sight that 
doubt could not be possible upon this point 
and nevertheless we see, as time passes, the 
convictions continually oscillating between 
these two opinions. One could even dem- 
onstrate that certain phases of human ev- 
olution could and even ought to cause to be 
assigned apparently an altogether prepon- 
derating importance to the material factors 
whilst the moral factors, although acting 
continually, seem in the eyes of the great 
mass as though they could be set in motion 
only by some great person or by some vio- 
lent psychological movement of the mass 
or of the nation suddenly provoked by 
some important occurrence. 

Certainly, one must be careful, in point- 
ing out the superiority of moral factors 
over the material factors, not to judge these 
latter below their real value, but one must 
never forget that, compared with these first 
ones, they are no longer in an inferior re- 
lation. 

Napoleon, that grand master of the art 
of war, established as follows the relation 
between these two factors in question. 
“Achilles was the son of a goddess and a 
mortal. He is a type of the spirit of war. 
The divine part is everything which has to 
do with moral considerations, with the 
character, with the talent, with the inter- 
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ests of the adversary, with the idea and the 
state of mind of the soldier who is strong 
and conquering, weak and conquered, de- 
pending upon which he believes himself to 
be. The human part is made up of the 
arms, the fortifications, the positions, the 
orders of battle, in short, of everything 
which depends upon the combination of 
material means.” 

Amongst those persons who, not only by 
their theories and their doctrines, but also 
by their acts, have demonstrated by evi- 
dence the considerable preponderance of 
the moral factors in war, Souvaroff cer- 
tainly occupies an honorable position. It 
is only regrettable that a certain oddness 
in his manner of living and the singularly 
paradoxical form of his maxims have been 
causes for which he has often been judged 
in an undervalued and unjust manner. 

It is especially his famous maxim, in 
which he sums up, after a fashion, his 
whole military religion in this laconic 
phrase: “The bullet is foolish, the bayonet 
alone is wise,” which has been frequently 
criticised, even ridiculed, and considered as 
superannuated and valueless in our modern 
times. Critics have even sought the cause 
of the recent Russian defeats in the pre- 
tended fact that “The Russians, true to the 
theory of Souvaroff, have only been drilled 
with a view to an attack with cold steel.” 

Nothing could be more false than this 
opinion. If strategically and tactically the 
Russians had carried on the war according 
to the ideas of their hero Souvaroff, the re- 
sult would have been entirely different, but 
by acting as they have, they have allowed 
their adversaries to apply the maxim of 
Souvaroff with the greatest energy and with 
a success that has astonished the world. 

The military career of Souvaroff presents 
a series of brilliant feats of arms, and the 
last of his deeds, the terrible campaign in 
the Alps, in spite of, or rather on account of 
its unhappy result, shows in the most bril- 





liant light the power of action of Souvaroff, 
tactically as well as morally, and brilliantly 
crowns his career. 

Now when a soldier, tried out in the 
most diverse and most difficult situations, 
condenses his opinion in such a manner in 
a short maxim, this maxim is worth being 
taken into serious consideration by the new 
generations and of being studied by them 
instead of simply being laid aside with the 
relics of bygone days. 

The bullet is foolish, the »ayonet alone is 
wise! Did Souvaroff really consider the 
bullet as “foolish”; did he truly consider 
the fire of artillery and of infantry as super- 
fluous things? Those who wish to judge 
of this point must begin by studying first, 
the military feats of Souvaroff, and he will 
then find that this “sabreur,” Souvaroff, 
this “On to the enemy” general had, in 
regard to the efficacy of a judiciously con- 
trolled fire, ideas which, in most respects, 
were more “modern” and in all cases more 
“practical” than the opinions of most of our 
modern writers. It goes without saying 
that the ideas of Souvaroff on the subject of 
the technical delivery of fire were different 
in his time from those of the present time, 
since, in his day, the efficacy of infantry 
fire did not much exceed one hundred 
meters, whilst to-day troops already suffer 
terrible losses before they approximately 
know where the enemy is which is over- 
whelming them. 

Souvaroff has expressed in the language 
of his epoch and in a startling form the 
principle which to his mind ruled the laws 
of tactics. * But the apparently old form 
that this rule wears to-day must not lead us 
to put it out of sight without having scru- 
tinized it with care as regards its accuracy 
in a general sense. 

The contrast that the motto of Souvaroff 
contains and which is again found in all his 
instructions and in all his orders is not the 
contrast between the fire action alone and 
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cold steel alone but is the contrast between 
a fire delivered in a passive defensive and 
the action with the bayonet as a climax to 
an energetically executed offensive. In oth- 
er words, it is the contrast between the 
passive defensive and the energetic offen- 
sive. Another military authority concur- 
ring in the same ideas has called the bay- 
onet “the guide to victory.” 

Even before Souvaroff, in the time of the 
Seven Years’ War, this same principle dom- 
inated the tactics of Frederick II. For the 
Priissian infantry, differing from that of 
other countries, did not deliver its fire in 
a passive defensive but it marched upon 
the enemy firing and threatened him finally 
with a bayonet attack, which attack, in the 
majority of cases, did not have to be com- 
pleted. 

Napoleon III. was neither a great strate- 
gist nor a great tactician; but he was a 
_clear-headed individual endowed with 
psychological intuition. In 1859 his infan- 
try was more poorly armed than the Aus- 
‘trian infantry and he said to his foot sol- 
diers “The accurate arms of your enemies 
are only dangerous at a distance. March 

upon them with the bayonet and you will 
have nothing to fear.” 

In speaking thus he had only given a 
new form to the old motto of Souvaroff, for 
the substance was the same, “On to the 
enemy.” The symbol of an energetic of- 
fensive movement upon the enemy will al- 
ways be, for most combatants, the bayonet. 

For this reason I have always regretted 
that they have removed the bayonet from 
the end of the rifle, where it ought to re- 
main fixed, but that is a concession that 
has been made to the manual in spite of the 
reasons of a moral nature which were op- 
posed to it. 

One might moreover talk at length about 
the advantages and the disadvantages of 
this concession from different points of 


view, but this is not the time for examining 
into that question. 

The astonishing thing is that when the 
French were armed with a superior and 
more perfect rifle than that of their adver- 
saries they had forgotten the advice which 
had fundamentally procured them the suc- 
cess of 1859. The hardy offensive without 
caution had given place to a rather pedantic 
defensive, which succumbed in 1870 in 
practically all the encounters to the offen- 
sive march of the German infantry. And 
if in these operations the losses were abso- 
lutely out of proportion on the side of the 
Germans that is not on account of the of- 
fensive itself but rather on account of a 
certain tactical awkwardness that existed 
therein. 

Even in recent times military history of- 
fers in this regard an absolutely convincing 
example for one who judges impartially, 
i. e., the South African war. 

If the Boers were so lamentably beaten 
it was less a consequence of the numerical 
superiority which gradually became over- 
powering, but more the result of a complete 
absence of the offensive spirit in the breasts 
of a majority of the leaders and in the 
great mass of combatants. This particular 
side of the Boer spirit is manifested out- 
wardly by the complete absence of the bay- 
onet in the Boer ranks. In spite of the skill 
of the Boer marksmen and the remarkable 
losses that they inflicted upon the English 
troops, often advancing awkwardly, the 
English marcher resolutely forward, boldly 
upon the Boer rifles, and that is what 
brought about the final result. 

The terrible guerilla warfare which fol- 
lowed and in which the Boers were partic- 
ularly skillful, could no longer change the 
fatal result. 

It is exactly on account of this great skill 
in shooting on the side of the Boers and the 
clearness of their sight, two things impos- 
sible to be obtained in the enormous mod- 














ern armies, that the lessons of the Boer 
war must cause everyone to reflect who 
counts upon bringing about decisive results 
solely by the effect of the present perfected 
firearms without being willing to rationally 
combine these effects with an energetic of- 
fensive. 

Thus understood, the motto of Souvaroff 
is still admissible to-day. Fire action can 
only assure the victory to the defensive if 
its effects are taken advantage of in an of- 
fensive action. Fire action in the offensive 
must not consist in attempting to overcome 
the adversary at a considerable distance, or 
still less, in driving him from his position, 
but you must march upon the enemy while 
firing, that is to say, by applying after a 
modern fashion the principles of Frederick 
II. 

These are two things that the Boers have 
not understood, and which at the same time 
they have not wished to do for reason that 
it is difficult to comprehend, and that is the 
reason for their defeat. 

Many things have been written and spok- 
en concerning the “Lessons of the Boer 
War” and many soldiers immediately pro- 
phesied the beginning of an era of “Boer 
tactics.” The conclusions that were gen- 
erally drawn from the study of this war 
were the following: To carry to the high- 
est degree, on the one hand skill in shoot- 
ing, and on the other hand the art of taking 
the greatest possible advantage of the ac- 
cidents of the terrane. These are the two 
precious things in guerilla warfare and a 
war of small units, but in the decisive 
struggle between two enormous modern 
armies they are only secondary things. 
Now, soldiers are occupying themselves 
with these two things almost exclusively 
to the point of losing sight of the principle 
lesson which this war carries, i. e., this old 
truth taught by military history, which ad- 
mits that he alone will be conqueror, who 
has the firm intention of conquering and 
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who endeavors to place that intention into 
execution without caution of any sort. That 
is never possible by fire action alone, but 
solely by an energetic offensive, the symbol 
of which from a tactical point of view is 
and always will be the bayonet. 

If now we look into the bloody battles of 
Manchuria we would find there again many 
obscure points if it is desired to make a 
military history thereof, but along their 
principal lines the strategic and tactical 
situations were there so clear that their 
study from a point of view of Souvaroff’s 
motto is necessary. If we examine first 
the strategic conditions, it is clear that the 
basis of Souvaroff’s maxim—that it is al- 
ways necessary to dictate the law to your 
adversary and never to permit him to dic- 
tate it to you,—has been absolutely misun- 
derstood or neglected by the Russians, 
whilst the Japanese have conformed them- 
selves thereto most adroitly and with an 
indomitable energy. 

The reasons which have led Kuropatkin 
to follow, not a prudent but a timid strate- 
gy, have yet great need for being cleared 
up. It is certain, moreover, that the con- 
viction that there was a numerical superior- 
ity on the part of the Japanese, has played 
a part therein. At this time, it is still im- 
possible to say certainly up to what point 
this conviction was true. It is probable 
that Kuropatkin greatly exaggerated the 
adverse numerical forces in every phase of 
the campaign. 

Whatever the other reasons may have 
been which have led the Russian command- 
ing general to adopt his timid strategy, his 
conduct has been the absolute opposite of 
the doctrine expressed by Souvaroff in such 
a simple and characteristic manner. It is 
moreover in opposition to all the lessons in 
military history. 

His unfortunate “tiring out tactics” 
which rest in the belief that safety consists 
in waiting for the enemy in a strong posi- 
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tion, in inflicting losses upon him when he 
shall attack, and in saving yourself after- 
ward by rapid retreat, in the final result 
these tactics, we say, strongly resemble 
those which the Boers followed in the 
course of the first part of the South African 
war. 

But that which one might admit more or 
less amongst the Boers on account of the 
infantile and grotesque conception which 
they have of war, becomes simply incom- 
prehensible in a man who, like Kuropatkin, 
had experience in war, more than that, who 
had acquired that experience in the school 
of Skobelev, the best of modern Russian 
generals, in spite of the bad sides to his 
character. In the methodical fashion, 
slightly complicated and often even pedan- 
tic, of issuing his orders and instructions, 
Kuropatkin had a certain likeness to Skobe- 
lev; but in putting his conceptions into ex- 
ecution he shows that he has learned noth- 
ing from his master. 

On the contrary, the Japanese command- 
ing general has principally applied the mot- 
to of Souvaroff in so far as it can be applied 
to strategy. Without hesitating, and with- 
out risking the least unstudied manceuvre, 
he has from the beginning dictated the law 
to his adversary by adopting a consistent 
offensive attitude. 

The concentric march forward upon Liao 
Yang with three armies some distance from 
one another, the conception and the execu- 
tion of the battle of Liao Yang with the 
bold envelopment of the left wing of the 
enemy, the conception and the execution of 
the battle of Mukden, with the envelop- 
ment, also rather bold, of the right wing 
of the enemy, are three operations which 
were never hazardous, but well thought out 
in all their details, without permitting them 
to be too bold or too risky, and which 
Oyama could only try because full of self- 
confidence he was firmly decided upon 


bringing about a definite solution in each 
case. 

The results of this decided conduct did 
not keep him waiting and if they were 
not as complete as Oyama had wished and 
thought that they would be, it is because, in 
addition to other reasons, the forces on the 
ground were at least too nearly equal for 
the Japanese to be able to make another 
Sedan as they had certainly desired to do. 

Up to this time I have only considered 
the application of the motto of Souvaroff in 
the Russo-Japanese war from a strategical 
point of view. It remains then to see 
whether from the tactical point of view also 
it was not also of actual value. It can be 
admitted in the beginning that from a point 
of view of fire action, of a fight in open 
order, and of the utilization of the terrane, 
the Japanese infantry was as a general rule 
better drilled than the great mass of Rus- 
sian infantry, but if the advantages which 
the Japanese obtained from this state of af- 
fairs are sought for, it is seen that they are 
found in a diminution of their losses and 
in an increase in the Russian losses. 

If we understand the artillery, in our 
commentaries, we believe that we can say 
that the Russian artillery, especially that 
part which was provided with new equip- 
ment, was superior to the Japanese artil- 
lery, as much from a ballistic point of view 
as from a point of view of efficiency of fire, 
while from a tactical point of view the 
Japanese artillery surpassed the Russian on 
account of its better concentration of fire 
and of its more rational management of the 
firing. 

It appears then that in the beginning 
there must be conceded to the Japanese a 
certain superiority of fire as well of the 
infantry as of the artillery. This superiority 
of fire, however important it may often 
have been in point of view of the prepara- 
tion for success, has never been the cause 
of a decisive tactical success. Nowhere, in- 
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deed, have the Japanese succeeded by the 
simple superiority of their fire, in driving 
the Russians from a position seriously de- 
fended. The decisive result has always been 
obtained either morally, by a turning move- 
ment, or tactically, by a brutal front at- 
tack. 

The Japanese foot soldiers utilized the 
terrane most adroitly, it is true, in their as- 
sailing march upon the Russian positions, 
but this act has only been observed in the 
far and middle distances, the last phase of 
the attack, that is, in most cases, from 500 
yards or more, has been executed without 
any thought of the cover of the ground. 
The Japanese often advanced in very dense 
formations and in case of repulse the at- 
tack was renewed with an unbelievable ten- 
acity after a relatively short lapse of time, 
as far as one can judge thereof from the 
reports which have been published up to 
the present time upon these various points. 

In spite of their great bravery and un- 
heard of tenacity the Japanese rarely suc- 
ceeded in these attacks against Russian po- 
sitions seriously defended. But although 
apparently made in vain, these attacks were 
one of the principal features in the victory 
on account of their desired effect, for by 
their energy and their tenacity they forced 
the Russians not only to prematurely en- 
gage their special reserves but they also 
led the commanding general to uselessly 
disseminate the general reserve and to 
cause many units to travel from right to 
left, which wore them out, physically as 
well as morally, and did not find them upon 
the desired spot at the decisive moment. 

These attacks, apparently made in vain, 
when they are considered separately, had 
for their effect, by their unity, the paralyz- 
ing of the clear sightedness and the energy 
of determination in the mind of the Rus- 
sian commanding general, and the partial 
attack attempted then with success at the 
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decisive spot had a definite importance from 
a point of view of the general result. 

It suffices to cite in this connection the 
importance of the capture of the heights of 
Pegou on the 26th of August and of Sou 
Kwan Toung on the Ist of September in 
spite of the repulse which the Japanese at- 
tacks had throughout the rest of the front 
of battle. But this point is particularly 
glaring in the gigantic struggle delivered 
around Mukden. 

All the attacks of the armies of Kawamu- 
ra and Kuroki and of Nodzu were nothing 
else than a gigantic demonstration intended 
to hold and to wear out the greater part of 
the enemy’s forces and to thus procure the 
greatest chances to the armies of Oku and 
Nogi which must deliver the decisive blow. 

By way of example it will be well to re- 
mark that on the 20th of March the at- 
tacks delivered by the Japanese against the 
group of entrenchments on Poutiloff, 
which were repulsed with enormous losses, 
were executed solely by the Sabaschi bri- 
gade of the Tenth Division. The other 
brigade (Otami) of this division remained 
in reserve in the rear, whilst the Russians 
had there, in the beginning, the 19th and 
20th regiments of East Siberian Sharp- 
shooters, and where in the course of the 
day they placed upon the first line the 
Neuschlot and Wilmarstrand regiments of 
the 22nd Division as well as the Novotcher- 
kask regiment of the 37th Division, all 
taken from the reserve. 

Oyama certainly knew very well that the 
Russian positions were entrenched like 
fortresses and defended by numerous 
troops, and could not be taken by the army 
of Kawamura and of Kuroki and Nodzu 
in spite of all the ardor and self abnegation 
with which they were animated. In spite 
of that the generals in question received 
several times the laconic order to continue 
their attacks without caution in order to 
break up the forces of the enemy as much 
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as possible by attacking them like bulldogs. 

In our estimation Mukden constitutes the 
most gigantic example of demonstration 
that military history contains. The term 
“demonstration” has been absolutely mis- 
used in all times and in all armies. The 
majority of commanding officers to whom 
fell a demonstrative role thought to fulfill 
their mission by deploying at some distance 
from the line of the enemy, and in execut- 
ing from there an absolutely inoffensive 
bombardment and by often having execut- 
ed, first here and then there, some absolute- 
ly insignificant offensive movement by 
small parties. 

In the majority of cases, the adversary, 
just as badly commanded, has allowed him- 
self to be taken in by this child’s play, but 
when on the side of the enemy whom it is 
desired to deceive, there was in the com- 
manding officer a semblance of energy and 
clear-sightedness, a demonstration executed 


in this manner must absolutely fail in its 


object. One of the most lamentable exam- 
ples of this kind that modern military his- 
tory contains is the demonstration of Gorts- 
chakoff on the day of the battle of Inker- 
man November 25, 1859. 

In the battle of Mukden the tactical dem- 
onstration contrasts strongly with this 
weakness of the execution, and it forms al- 
most an ideal: An energetic attack which 
can only be distinguished from the decisive 
attack in that it is led by the commanding 
officers with the full conviction of its neces- 
sity, but also with the absolute certainness 
of the impossibility of its success. 

In looking over, as is necessary, these 
two points of view, different methods of di- 
recting the demonstration will necessarilv 
be deduced, but one thing remains certain 
—the demonstration will only fulfill its ob- 
ject if the adversary takes it for a main at- 
tack. 

If after having been continued for sev- 
eral days the demonstration at Mukden had 
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been changed into a main attack, when the 
general retreat of the Russians is taken 
into account and when it is known that 
there were only weak rear guards to be 
considered, that is another matter. 

If, after this digression, more apparent 
than real, we again come back to our point 
of digression, we can sum up our conclu- 
sions as follows. The principal factor in 
the Japanese victories is, in a general man- 
ner, the spirit of obstinate offensive which 
is manifested as well in their strategy as 
in their tactics and which was absolutely 
lacking on the side of the Russians. 

If, in the tactical domain, certain Russian 
subdivisions of more or less strength at- 
tempted here and there certain bold of- 
fensive movements, momentarily crowned 
with success, these movements were with- 
out any effect upon the whole result and in 
the end they usually terminated in defeat, 
because they were undertaken separately, 
without being supported and without taking 
into account the whole of the situation. 
They were only, in fact, isolated acts, done 
by a brave body of men, which must not be 
confounded with a general offensive move- 
ment of the whole body. 

The various unhappy attempts at of- 
fensive that the Russians made in the 
course of the last days of the battle upon 
their west and southwest front cannot be 
considered as a proof of the impossibility 
of the offensive after the fashion of Sou- 
varoff. With troops harassed, nervous, de- 
tached from their usual organization, and 
formed, good as well as bad, into new or- 
ganizations, under commanding officers to- 
tally unknown to them, with troops who 
believed, also, as little in the chance of vic- 
tory as did their commanding officers them- 
selves—with such troops we say, success 
was absolutely impossible, the question of 
bravery being altogether left out. 

These attacks were the acts of despair of 
a commanding officer morally defeated, 











who had only one idea, to avoid the de- 
struction of his defeated army. To place 
these attacks upon a footing of equality 
with an offensive movement well prepared 
and methodically executed, as well from a 
strategical as from a tactical point of view, 
would be to commit a gross error. The true 
examples of an offensive, according to the 
meaning of Souvaroff, in a modern form be 
it understood, is found on the side of the 
Japanese. 

Certainly the undeniable superiority of 
the Japanese in the point of view of fire 
action, as well as in the absolutely modern 
and perfect drill of their infantry, go for 
much in their victories, but they are there 
all the time only as secondary factors and 
they remain such. The principal factor is 
the spirit of obstinate offensive, the irreduc- 
ible desire to get at the enemy without 
thinking about losses, whatever they may 
be, and of upsetting him and annihilating 
him if possible. 

Even if the superiority of the Japanese 
from the point of view of fire action had 
not been so great, even if the drill of their 
infantry had not been so modern, they 
would have conquered in spite of that, so 
long as their troops had maintained their 
spirit of offensive, their contempt of death, 
and while they had continued to be led ac- 
cording to that unshakable and consistent 
maxim, “Victory at any price!” 

In the time of Souvaroff and even long 
after him the bayonet was the only arm of 
the infantry in the close combat, that is to 
say, in the mélée. The old muzzle loading 
tifle did not lend itself to this action and 
the bayonet was then the evident symbol of 
the offensive spirit which seeks the hand to 
hand struggle, the mélée, and finally the 
decisive result. 

In our time, the magazine rifle lends it- 
self better than the bayonet to the close 
struggle and it has been reserved for the 
Japanese to bring to life the hand grenade, 
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almost forgotten, but more terribly murder- 
ous than ever before. 

The bayonet is then to-day no longer the 
only arm in the close struggle, but it re- 
mains always the most simple and the most 
natural weapon in a hand to hand conflict. 
It is always ready to be used, while the 
magazine rifle, unloaded, and the hand 
grenade which has missed fire, are useless. 
The bayonet then to-day merits still the 
honor of being considered as the symbol 
of offensive action as much as it appeared 
to be the symbol in the motto of Souvaroff. 

If in the mind of Souvaroff and of sol- 
diers of his time the glorification of the bay- 
onet had a more restricted significance, more 
literal than it can have to-day, one must no 
longer lose sight of this fact: “Formations 
form a part of their time, and they change 
with it, but the spirit which has created 
them survives them and is eternal.” The 
spirit which created the motto of Souvaroff 
will then always constitute the source of 
all warlike success, even if the future bring 
about the most profound evolutions in the 
technical and tactical domain. 

One of the most modern warriors, the 
energetic leader of the second Japanese 
army, said about this, in his instructions 
which he gave to his army on the 2oth of 
February before the battle of Mukden, “Ar- 
tillery fire is certainly the best means of 
preparing the attack, but even by employ- 
ing cannon of large caliber the bombard- 
ment of the enemy’s position is relatively 
useless if the infantry does not take advan- 
tage thereof for advancing.” It seems then 
that this is only a modernization of the old 
motto of Souvaroff so often cried down and 
ridiculed, “The bullet is foolish, the bayonet 
alone is wise.” 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. 


The foregoing is a very interesting arti- 
cle, apparently well thought out and well 
written. It is in a measure a check on the 
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present tendency of officers to believe that 
fire action alone is the great thing. He does 
not belittle the great benefits to be derived 
from efficient fire action and the proper use 
of cover, but directs attention to the fact 


that the time comes in an engagement of 
any magnitude, where these two must be 
subordinated to a bayonet attack. I think 
that this is the best article in this number 
of the magazine. 


COMPLETE ANNIHILATION 


BY 
THOMAS R. YBARRA 


(Not the Result of a Manoeuvre Problem) 


When the Vikings used to roam, 
The Viqueens stayed at home, 

Far up in chill and lonesome Scandinavia; 
They moped upon the shore, 
And, voting life a bore, 

Decided on most scandalocs behavicr, 
Disguised as pirate crew, 
Their homes they leit, 
Resolved to learn the rc- 
Diments of theft. 


They crossed the Northern Sea 
Qcite unconcernedly, 


And landed, bent on plunder, in Great Britain. 


When British armies came 
Each Scandinavian dame 


On some young British warrior was smitten; 


But as those dames were wed 
To Britain’s foes, 

From grief they all dropped dead— 
And lay in rows. 


When the Vikings home did fare 


The Viqueens were not there— 


A fact that killed those men of Scandinavia, 
And when the British eyed 
Each Viqueen suicide, 
They, also, perished on their best behavior— 
Whereat their British wives, 
In homes afar, 
All went and took their lives, 
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HILLIARD-POWELL 


At Eng'‘ewood, N. The 
Ensign Robert Bell Hilliard, U. 
Miss Grace Fortescue Powell. 


November 20, 1906, 
S. N., and 


PARKER-LAHM 
At Mansfield, Ohio, November 20, 
Captain Frank Parker, U. S. A. and 
Katherine Lahm. 


1906, 
Miss 


KUMPE-FENLON 


At Billings, Mont., November 29, 1906, Lieu- 
tenant George E. Kumpe and Miss Alice Gen- 


evieve Fenlon. 


BERTHOLF-MARRINER 


Ait Berkeley, Cal., November 28, 1906, Lieu- 
tenant Wal'ace Bertholf, U. S. N., and Miss 
Mary Marriner. 


DAPRAY-CASSIN 


At Washington, D. C., 1906, 
Major John Augustus Dapray, U. S. A,, re- 
tired, and Miss Helen Genevieve Cassin. 


December 1, 


FISHER-SMALL 
1906, 
Cav- 


At San Francisco, Cal., December 5, 
Lieutenant Arthur G, Fisher, 14th VU. S. 
alry, and Miss Mary Small. 


CASSELS-EARLE 


At Charleston, S. C., December 6, 1906, Cap- 
tain Arthur F. Cassels, Art. Corps, U. S. A, 
and Miss Marguerite Earle. 


HICHBORN-HOYT 


At Washington, D. C., December 12, 1906, 
Philip Hichborn, Jr.. and Miss Eleanor Mor- 
ton Hoyt 


MURPHY-YOST 


At Leavenworth, Kansas, December 8, 1906, 
Lieutenant J. C. Murphy, 4th Infantry, U. 
S. A., and Miss Margaret Yost 


PURYEAR-HILL 


At Annapolis, Md, December 12, 1906, 
Lieutenant Bennett Puryear, Jr.. U. S. Marine 
Corps, and Miss Harriet Newel! R. Hill 


EATON-HARRISON 


At Boston, Mass., Joseph G. Eaton, U. S. N., 
and Miss Jeanie M. Harrison 


SMITH-SCHENCK 


At San Francisco, Cal. December 12, 1906, 
Captain C. C. Smith, 20th U. S. Infantry, and 
Miss Elizabeth Schenck. 
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BORN 


BROWN.—At West Point, N. Y., November 
29, 1906, to Captain Lytle Brown, U. S. 
Army, and Mrs. Brown, a son. 


KIMBROUGH.—At Griffin, Ga., November 
25, 1906, to the wife of Lieutenant J. M. 
Kimbrough, 27th U. S. Infantry, a daughter, 
Sara. 


WILEY.—Montgomery, Ala., November 25, 
1906, a daughter, to the wife of Lieutenant 
Noble J. Wiley, sth U. S. Infantry. 


HUBBARD.—At the navy yard, New York, N. 
Y., December 12, 1906, to Lieutenant Com- 
mander John F. Hubbard, U. S. Navy, and 
Mrs. Hubbard, a son. 


McARTHUR.—At Fort Snelling, Minn., De- 
cember 2, 1906, to Captain J. C. McArthur, 
28th Infantry, U. S. Army, and Mrs. Mc- 
Arthur, a son. 


MERRIAM.—At Fort Hancock, N. J., Decem- 
ber 3, 1906, to Captain H. M. Merriam, ar- 
tillery corps, U. S. Army, and Mrs. Mer- 
riam, a son. 


WEEKS.—At Fort Mackenzie, Wyo., Novem- 
ber 21, 1906, to Lieuteriant W. S. Weeks, U. 
S. Army, and Mrs. Weeks, a daughter. 


WILLIAMS.—At Charleston, S. C., November 
20, 1906, to the wife of the late Lieutenant 
Ferdinand Williams, corps of engineers, U. 
S. Army, a daughter. 


DIED 


BROWN.—At Washington, D. C., December 
14, 1906, Commander R. M. G. Brown, U. 
S. Navy, retired. 


DAYTON.—At the U. S. Naval Academy, An- 
napolis, Md., December 8, 1906, Midshipman 
James Dayton, Jr., U. S. Navy. 


HENDRICKSON.—At Washington, D. C., 
December 6, 1906, Mr. George Hendrickson, 
son of the late Major Thomas Hendrickson, 
U. S. Army. 


MURRAY.—At Annapolis, Md., December 9, 
1906, Pay Director James D. Murray, U. S. 
Navy, retired. 


RUSSELL.—At Elkins, W. Va., December 8, 
1906, William Campbell Russell, son of Pay 
Director Alexander Wilson Russell, U. S. 
Navy, retired, and Mrs. Russell. 


SCHUYLER.—Near Lynchburg, Va., Novem- 
ber 28, 1906, Brevet Major Philip Schuyler, 
formerly of the 14th Infantry, U. S. Army, 
resigned in 1865. 


McCALMONT.—At Washington, D. C., De- 
cember 2, 1906, John S. McCalmont, a grad- 
uate of the U. S. M. A., and who resigned as 
a second lieutenant of the 8th U. S. Infantry 
July 1, 1843, and who served as colonel of 
the roth Pennsylvania Reserves, from July, 
1861, to May 9, 1862. 


BISSETT.—At South River, N. J., November 
30, 1906, Frederick W. Bissett, formerly sec- 
ond assistant engineer, U. S. N., and broth- 
er of P. A. Engr. John J. Bissett, U. S. N. 
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SOCIAL NOTES OF THE SERVICE 


Communications desired for publication in this department are invited from our readers in every 


branch of the service. 


All contributions must be signed by the sender as a guarantee of good faith but 


no contributor’s name will be published without permission. 


Fort Logan, Col. 


The post is enlivened at the present time by 
the arrival of officers’ families and by the go- 
ing and coming of officers on leave of absence. 
Among the recent comers are Mrs. A. L. Par- 
merter and Mrs. Clenard 
child. 

Capt. Celwyn E. Hampton and Lieut. Ward 
Dabney returned on Nov. 27th from short 
leaves of absence, the latter bringing with 
him his bride whom everyone in the regiment 
will delight to welcome to her new home. 

Capt. T. W. Moore left Nov. 30th on six 
months’ leave, expecting to spend most of that 
time in New York City. 

Captains R. W. Rose and F. W. Kobbe left 
yesterday, on leave of absence, for the east. 

Mrs. George D. Freeman left Nov. 30th to 
pay visits to Lieut. Freeman’s relatives in 
Columbus, Ohio, and to her own in Virginia. 

Lieut. R. S. Hartz was called home some 
days ago by the sad news of his 


death. 


McLaughlin and 


mother’s 


Letters have been received from Lieut. Lu- 
cius C. Bennett, announcing that he is finally 
resigned to his fate and has settled down at 
Taviran, Samar, as Captain of the 19th Com- 
pany of Philippine Scouts. Those who know 
his excellence as an officer feel confident of 
in his new command. His ap- 
pointment as a Captain of Scouts left vacant 
the office of Battalion Adjutant of the 3d Bat- 
talion, 21st Infantry, to which Lieut. W. P. 
Kitts has been appointed. 

Miss Louise Williams entertained a large 
audience in the post hall on the night of Nov. 
15th by a number of recitations and songs ex- 
cellently rendered in negro dialect. 

Two 


his success 


were held in the hall on 
the nights of Nov. 23d and 30th. They were 
both very informal, family affairs, but were 
well attended and thoroughly enjoyed. 

The banquet of the Y. M. C. A. at the Savoy 
Hotel on the night of Nov. 17th, participated 
in by members of the association from both 
the post and the city, was declared a great 


hops post 
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success and hopes are expressed that it may 
be repeated. 

Nearly everyone has now become acclimated 
and has settled down to a reasonably fair 
amount of enjoyment of life and as much 
comfort as circumstances permit. Even the 
weekly practice marches are not altogether 
distasteful, for the weather, up to the present 
time, has been excellent for that kind of ex- 
ercise. 

From the heart-breaking trails of Samar, 
steaming under a tropical sun, one day, to the 
tail end of a Colorado blizzard, the next. Such 
is the story the 21st Infantry tell. For no 
regiment has yet been fired out of the Philip- 
pine Islands with such violent suddenness, or 
propelled so swiftly on its homeward way. If 
there was a disposition to test the fitness of 
the regimental motto “Ready” it has been 
done and it was not found wanting. Better 
yet, the regiment proposes that it shall be 
found not less ready when called upon to 
turn its face toward the foe than it is when 
homeward bound. 

With no breath of warning, in ten days’ 
time it was gathered from active operations in 
the field and from widely scattered stations in 
the islands of Leyte and Samar and placed 
aboard the Kilpatrick, which brought its re- 
lief, the First Infantry, from Manila. For us 
there was no going to Manila. All our prop- 
erty was unloaded upon an open wharf at 
Mariveles where, before the Logan picked it 
up, it lay without cover or protection, in a 
pouring rain, for two days—time enough, for- 
sooth, for thousands of dollars worth of prop- 
erty, both public and private, to be ruined, as 
we found to our sorrow when we came to 
unpack. Officers and men lost practically 
everything—books, clothing, furniture—mold- 
ed and rotted. It is the more painful to think 
that it is scarcely likely any one will ever be 
even partially reimbursed. 

At Nagasaki there were two days, of which 
the first was consunted in shopping. On the 
second a party of officers visited the Japanese 
garrison at Omura, where they were cordially 
welcomed and entertained by the officers of 
the infantry regiment stationed there. Perfect 
freedom was accorded for the inspection of 
their quarters, equipment and drills, while a 
fencing tournament, participated in by both 
officers and men, had been prepared as a spe- 
cial diversion. To show we were not wholly 
outclassed Lieut. H. L. Monroe donned the 
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armor and upheld the American honor with 
broadswords for a few minutes. 

Other parties visited Moji and _ similar 
points of interest, some finding friends and 
acquaintances among the excursionists aboard 
the Dakota, which lay alongside us in the har- 
bor. An informal hop in honor of the regi- 
ment was given that night at the Nagasaki 
Hotel, and in fact the whole city was more or 
less en fete to grace the occasion. Very little 
trouble resulted from shore leaves and it is 
gratifying to know that no untoward incident 
occurred to mar international friendship and 
good feeling. 

At Honolulu a halt of only six hours was 
made, so the pleasure of a proposed hop at the 
Waikiki Beach Hotel had to be foregone. 

There was another two days at San Fran- 
cisco, which barely permitted the discharge of 
cargo and its transfer to cars at the Folsom 
street dock, the troops going directly from 
the transport to the train. As the great earth- 
quake and fire had occurred during our ab- 
sence in the Philippines considerable disap- 
pointment was felt that no more time was 
available in which to see the ruins or to spend 
with friends, of whom everyone has many in 
the city and its vicinity. 

Then came the one time of leisurely pro- 
cedure, for the Santa Fe road took five days 
to deliver our train at Denver. But the Har- 
vey eating houses along that route are a de- 
light and many were the foundations there 
laid for a coming, well-fed stoutness. 

It was not altogether pleasant detraining at 
Fort Logan in the cold, gray dawn of October 
25th, in snow and slush and mud, with a sharp, 
cold wind blowing and nothing to wear but 
the thin Philippine khaki uniforms. But every- 
one will rise in a vote of thanks to Captain A. 
S. Brooks of the 20th Infantry, and to his 
helpers, Lieutenants Frith and Haskell of that 
regiment, and Lieutenant Schultz of the 2tst, 
for despite the fact that they had only a hand- 
ful of men left to work with, we found the bar- 
racks fitted out with beds, mattresses, pillows, 
chairs and tables, and a fire going in every 
building in the post. 

Many of the officers and men have been suf- 
fering from severe colds since our coming, and 
find the task of becoming acclimated a seri- 
ous one. Fortunately, since the blizzard wore 
away, the weather has been very pleasant, for 
it takes time to re-equip everyone with cloth- 
ing suited to a cold climate. 
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A few days after our arrival two meetings of 
the officers of the regiment were held, at 
which it was decided to organize a regimental 
mess. Definite rules for its regulation were 
adopted, one of the chief being that dinners 
are to be held monthly, the presence of all 
officers being required. The Commanding Of- 
ficer, Colonel C. A. Williams, becomes presi- 
dent, and Captain C. E. Hampton was elected 
mess officer. November 27th and December 
31st have been selected as the dates for the 
first two dinners. The resident mess has se- 
lected Lieut. B. F. Ristine to look after its in- 
terests. 

Lieut. J. C. Fairfax is performing the duties 
of post and regimental quartermaster during 
the absence of Capt. Wilson Chase. 

Lieut. Walter McCaskey has been appoint- 
ed exchange officer and expects soon to have 
the exchange in a flourishing condition. 

Chaplain Ossewaarde has planned a number 
of entertainments in connection with the Y. 
M. C. A., and the interests of the garrison, in 
this line, bid fair to be well looked after dur- 
ing the winter. 

Mrs. L. J. Hearn and Mrs. Ossewaarde have 
arrived and joined their husbands in the post, 
and other wives and families are expected in 
the near future. 

Mrs. H. L. Morse stopped off at San Fran- 
cisco to pay a visit to her relatives in Berkeley. 

Mrs. C. F. Herr has gone to visit her moth- 
er, near Windsor, Ontario. 

Colonel and Mrs. Williams found their son 
Edgar awaiting their arrival at Denver, An 
added pleasure for Colonel Williams, in being 
stationed at this post, is that his brother Syl- 
vester has long made the city of Denver his 
home. 

Capt. C. R. Howland has gone to Ft. 
Wayne to act as council for the defense before 
the general court-martial sitting at that place. 

Many of the officers have applied for leave 
of absence and expect to spend the holiday 
season, and some time in addition, in the east. 
Dr. Hammond and Lieut. Dabney have al- 
ready departed and it is understood several 
others are contented in possession of the nec- 
essary authority. 


Fort Crook, Neb. 


Colonel Edward B. Pratt and Major John 
Abercrombie, who have been on a three weeks’ 
visit with a party in Oklahoma returned to the 
garrison Friday evening, telling of remarkably 


good luck in bagging game and a delightful 
time socially. 

Miss Hattie Young of Salt Lake City is the 
guest of her aunt, Mrs. Guy G. Palmer. 

Mrs. Charles Lyman Bent and daughter 
Emily Eleanor arrived in the garrison Satur- 
day after a visit of some length to Mrs. 
Bent’s mother in California. 

The first Friday in each month has been 
designated for a formal hop at the officers’ 
club. Two ladies of the post will act as host- 
esses at these affairs and hop suppers will be 
served. The first one was danced on the first 
Friday of November, Mrs. Guy G. Palmer and 
Mrs. Waldo E. Ayer acting as hostesses. A 
delightful punch and supper were served and 
a number of guests from town attended. On 
December 7th Mrs. Pauline L. Murphy and 
Mrs. Stuart A. Howard will be hostesses. 

Miss Mary Berry of Kentucky is the guest 
of Captain and Mrs. Hansford L. Threlkeld. 

On Friday afternoon the ladies of the 30th 
Infantry gave a subscription tea-dance for the 
benefit of the Army Relief Society. An ad- 
mission of 50 cents was charged. Candy made 
by the ladies of the garrison was sold and a 
centerpiece donated by Mrs. Carleton, mother 
of Lieut. William A. Carleton was raffled off, 
Mrs, George L. Guild being the lucky winner 
of the latter. The tea tables, which were pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Edward B. Pratt and Mrs. 
Waldo E. Ayer, were charmingly arranged 
with trailing smilax and red shaded candles. 
The electric bulbs in the dancing room were 
also shaded with red and flags entirely draped 
the walls. Many guests attended from Oma- 
ha and the sum of $65 was realized. 

Captain and Mrs. Ralph R. Stogsdall enter- 
tained informally with the chafing dish and 
duplicate bridge November 21st. Their guests 
were Miss Young, Miss Berry, Mrs. Pauline 
L. Murphy, Lieuts. George B. Sharon and 
Jacob W. O. Wuest and Dr. Thomas Rhodes. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. William A. Carleton 
are spending a two months’ leave in Minne- 
sota with friends and relatives. 

On November 15th Mrs. Edward B. Pratt 
gave a charming reception from two-thirty 
until five-thirty to the ladies in the garrison 
and her many Omaha friends. The electric 
lights and candles were shaded in pink, also 
the windows, diffusing a rosy light through- 
out the rooms, The front room in which Mrs. 
Pratt received with Mrs. John Abercrombie 
was decorated with growing and cut chrysan- 
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themums and in the dining room were large 
bowls of la france roses. Mrs, Waldo E. 
Ayer served the chocolate and a buffet lunch- 
eon was served. The others assisting were 
Mrs. Ralph R. Stogsdall, Mrs. William E. 
Welsh, Mrs. Townsend Whelen and Miss 
Copeland. 

A troup of negro singers and buck dancers 
gave an enjoyable entertainment at the post 
theatre on the evening of November 26th. Aft- 
erwards Captain and Mrs. Hansford L. Threl- 
keld served a dainty supper at their home in 
honor of their guest, Miss Mary Berry, who 
will soon return to Henderson, Kentucky. The 
individual tables were covered with pieces of 
beautiful Mexican drawn work and in the cen- 
ter of each was placed a crystal candlestick 
bearing a yellow shaded candle. In the rooms 
were bowls of enormous yellow chrysanthe- 
mums. Miss Berry, who is a very pretty and 
charming girl, has made innumerable friends 
in the garrison and her departure will be 
much regretted by all. 

The ladies of the garrison have formed an 
afternoon bridge club and play Wednesday 
afternoon of each week. On December sth 
Mrs. Waldo E. Ayer was the hostess. On 
Thanksgiving, Captain and Mrs. Waldo E. 
Ayer entertained at dinner for Lieut. and Mrs. 
Stuart A. Howard, Mrs. Pauline S. Murphy 
and Lieut. G. B. Sharon. The table was 
lighted with yellow shaded candles and broad 
yellow ribbons were stretched from the cor- 
ners. The centerpiece was a huge pumpkin 
filled with fruits. Dr. and Mrs. Clemens Mc- 
Millan also entertained at Thanksgiving din- 
ner, their guests being Captain and Mrs. Chas. 
L. Bent, Lieut. Jacob Wuest and Dr. Thomas 
Rhodes. 

The second formal hop of the season was 
danced on Friday evening, December 7th. 
Mrs. Stuart A. Howard and Mrs. Pauline L. 
Murphy being the hostesses. The dancing 
room was lighted entirely by graceful strings 
of Japanese lanterns. Tiny Japanese fans and 
parasols decorated each plate served. Mrs. 
John Abercrombie received with Mrs. How- 
ard and Mrs. Murphy. 


Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
Major C. J. T. Clarke, in command of the 


2nd Battalion, 26th Infantry, left for Fort 
Reno to attend the formal mustering out of 
dishonorably discharged soldiers, after which 
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duty was performed the detachment returned 
at once to Sam Houston. 

The visit of Secretary Taft caused Wednes- 
day to be a red letter day at Fort Sam 
Houston. Though strictly a man’s day the 
women were in it at night when General and 
Mrs. M’Caskey gave an informal reception 
which included all the officers and ladies of 
the garrison, as well as a few from the city. 
Mrs. M’Caskey was assisted by Mrs. Maus, 
and the guests were introduced by Lieut, 
M’Caskey and Lieut. Knox, Secretary Taft’s 
private secretary. 

Captain and Mrs. Craig of Fort Clark visited 
Lieut. and Mrs. Douglas M’Caskey during the 
month. 

Miss Edith Burbank, one of the popular 
Fort Sam Houston girls, assisted at the chrys- 
anthemum show held in San Antonio, She 
served with a coterie of girls at the punch 
table. 

Mrs. Little, wife of Lieut. W. L. Little, has 
gone to Chattanooga, Tenn., to visit her fath- 
er. Later she will join her husband in Cuba. 

Mrs. Gotchell entertained at supper after 
the hop on Friday night. About twenty-five 
guests were present. 

Capt. and Mrs. Arrowsmith gave an “at 
home” in honor of their guests, Lieut. and 
Mrs. Guy Kent, 1st Cavalry. The rooms were 
beautiful with decorations of chrysanthemums. 
Refreshments of the most delicious kind were 
served. 

Lieut. Paul H. Clark, 25th Infantry, is at 
the hospital for treatment. 

Lieuts. Guy Kent and Wallace Craigie were 
absent some weeks at Fort Riley taking exam- 
inations for promotion. 

Perhaps it is not generally known that 
Olga Samaroff, who is creating such a furore 
in musical circles of the east, was born in 
San Antonio. Her father, Captain Hicken- 
looper, was stationed at Fort Sam Houston 
at the time of the child’s birth, Her mother 
and grandmother, Mesdames Hickenlooper 
and Grunewald, are leaders in the musical 
world of Galveston. 

Mrs. Hay and son are at home again after a 
visit in the east. : 

Capt. and Mrs. Fleming entertained with a 
box party to the “Sultan of Sulu.” Their 
guests were Capt.and Mrs. Galthell, Lieut. and 
Mrs. Symington. 

Brig. Gen. John W. Barlow, retired, visited 
his son, Lieut. Barlow, 26th Infantry, in the 
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garrison a few days, going from here to La- 
redo, where on the 22nd of November, Lieut. 
Barlow and Miss Mabel Cogley were united 
in marriage at the home of the bride’s parents. 

At the opening of the International Fair in 
the city the post took quite a prominent part. 
In the inaugural parade Col. J. L. Brown, 26th 
Infantry, and his staff headed the military part 
of the parade, followed by the 26th Infantry 
Regiment, the 6th and 15th Batteries of Field 
Artillery and a squadron of the Ist Cavalry. 
Later in the day an interesting race in which 
all the officers participated proved a centre of 
attraction. 

Capt. and Mrs. Goode entertained at dinner 
in honor of Major and Mrs. Gardiner. 

\ lecture was given at the post hop room by 
Professor Munsh, of the W. T. M. A., for the 
benefit of the soldiers’ library. The subject 
was “Faust” and a good musical program was 
also given. 

Lieutenant Rupert Dunford, 26th Infantry, 
and a detachment of twelve men have com- 
pleted the survey of 17,000 acres of land which 
the Government has purchased for a target 
range and camp of instruction. This com- 
pletion of the survey brings the actual trans- 
fer of the land near to hand. 

First Lieutenant Arthur Whaley, assistant 
surgeon, has been appointed assistant recruit- 
ing officer, relieving Captain P. L. Boyer, as- 
sistant surgeon. 

Mrs. Walter Finley entertained informally 
at bridge one afternoon. 

Lieutenant Ellery Farmer was absent a few 
days attending in the capacity of best man the 
Barlow-Cogley wedding at Laredo, Tex. 

The public subscription for the erection of 
the chapel and library building at the post 
was opened December 1,.at which time the 
citizens of the city contributed most gener- 
ously to this worthy enterprise. The univer- 
sal sentiment in regard to this gift structure 
is to erect a building that will stand for hun- 
dreds of years and be a lasting monument, 
evidencing the good will that the city bears 
toward the post and those who are now and 
have been stationed there. San Antonio will 
be the first city in the history of the army to 
make such a gift. 

Chaplain Dickson has taken some excellent 
photographs at various reviews which are so 
clear and distinct that almost every soldier 
can be counted. He has forwarded them to 
the International Red Cross Society of Mad- 


rid, Spain, for reproduction in the forthcom- 
ing book, which will show photographs of all 
the armies of the world. 

Several ladies from the garrison attended a 
reception given by the Women’s Club of San 
Antonio. 

The Tobin family of San Antonio gave their © 
customary banquet to the Fair officials, army 
officers and State officials half an hour after 
the Fair was open. 

Mrs. Maus entertained a few friends at tea 
to meet Miss May Lot, of Falfurias, and the 
Misses Mathews, of San Marcos. 

Captain and Mrs. Cordroy were host and 
hostess at a dinner party given at the Argyle, 
having for guests Major and Mrs. Finley and 
Captain and Mrs. Cranston. 

Mrs. Little had a few friends in to a chafing 
dish party one evening. 


Fort McIntosh, Texas 


There was a run of continuous entertain- 
ments for Miss Mabel Cogley, of Loredo, who 
married Lieutenant S. M. Barlow, of the 26th 
Infantry, on November 22. Among other 
things was the Mistletoe Club meeting at Miss 
Derby’s in honor of Miss Cogley, and the 
beautiful luncheon given by the Emanon Club 
at the home of Mrs. Alexander, and the 
“handkerchief and hosiery” shower given by 
Miss Mary Nicholson at the Elks’ Club rooms. 

Miss Florence Brown, of the post, enter- 
tained at cards for Miss Cogley. Here a 
flower shower was tendered the prospective 
bride. A delightful luncheon was served, after 
which the game of hearts was played. Miss 
Troup carried off first prize. 

The season of bull fights has opened in 
Mexico and every Sunday in Muevo Laredo, 
across the Rio Grande, a bull fght forms one 
of the amusements. Numerous parties from 
the garrison have gone over at different times 
to witness this national sport of the Mexicans. 

An informal hop was participated in by the 
young people of the garrison one evening, and 
some of their elders, at the hop room. One 
of the company orchestras furnished the 
music. 

A number of hunting parties from the post 
have taken trips into Mexico and the sur- 
rounding country. Quail is most plentiful and 
other game, too, abounds. 

A photographer from San Antonio came out 
to the garrison one morning and took pictures 
of the post and also of the different companies 
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and the battalion. In the afternoon a number 
of individual groups were taken. 

On Monday afternoon the commanding offi- 
cer, Capt. J. P. O’Neil, and his staff, and the 
mayor, aldermen, county and state officials and 
the United States Collector of Customs at 
Laredo, went to Nuevo Laredo to pay their 
respects to Governor Pedro Arguelles of Tam- 
ualipos, and his host, the mayor of Nuevo 
Laredo. The officers all went mounted and 
were accompanied by mounted orderlies. On 
Tuesday afternoon, the governor and the may- 
or returned the call. They were met on the 
American side of the bridge connecting the 
two cities by Lieut. Max Elser and a mounted 
escort and brought to the post. The officials 
of both Laredos were in the party. A very 
pleasant reception was given them in the post 
hall, the reception committee consisting of all 
the ladies of the garrison. Punch, sandwiches 
and cake were served. The battalion was 
formed and reviewed by the visitors, the band 
of fifty pieces that accompanies the governor 
in his travels furnishing the music for the oc- 
casion. The visitors expressed great admira- 
tion for the manner in which the troops 


marched and their efficiency in going through 


- with Butt’s manual and bayonet exercises. 
Upon his departure from the garrison, the gov- 
ernor and his wife and daughter invited all the 
officers and ladies to be present at the ball 
given that night in Neuvo Laredo, compli- 
mentary to themselves. The invitation was 
accepted with pleasure and the ball proved a 
most enjoyable affair. 

The enlisted men of the garrison gave a 
very pleasant hop at the hall in the garrison. 
Many town friends were among the guests. A 
Mexican orchestra played for the occasion. Re- 
freshments, consisting of sandwiches, cake and 
punch were served. 

Lieut. Henry A. Wiegenstein and his bride 
have arrived in the post after a wedding trip 
spent in the east. They were the guests of 
Lieut. and Mrs, Robert Harbold until their 
Own quarters were in readiness. 

Lieut. Ellery Farmer, of Fort Sam Houston, 
was the guest of Lieut. James Blyth a few 
days. He was best man at the Barlow-Cogley 
wedding. 

Capt. Marshall Childs is on duty again after 
being on sick report for some weeks. 

A football team is being organized here. 
Some time during December some good games 
with neighboring teams are expected. 
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Capt. Childs accompanied a detachment of 
soldiers to Fort Reno, Okla. These men were 
ordered by the War Department to proceed to 
Fort Reno, to help reorganize the deserted 
ranks of the 1st Battalion of the 25th Infantry 
stationed there. 

Lieut. Douglas Donald has received orders 
to proceed to Fort Leavenworth to take his 
examinations for promotion. 


Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

One of the post visitors during the month 
was Gen. John A. Johnson, who resigned from 
the Army in 1903 while acting in the capacity 
of assistant adjutant general in Washington. 

Col. R. K. Evans, post commandant, was 
the recipient of a pleasant surprise party on his 
54th birthday. The officers and ladies of the 
garrison made themselves his guests, having 
prepared in advance delightful refreshments 
for the happy occasion. The affair took place 
in the Officers’ club. Music and dancing formed 
part of the evening’s enjoyment. 

Herman Oxey, chief packer with the newly 
organized pack train, started for Newport 
News, Va., en route to Cuba. 

A number of men, transferred from the re- 
cruit companies to the hospital corps, have 
gone to Washington Barracks, D. C., for entry 
into the school of instruction located there. 

The new superintendent of the National 
Cemetery here, Edward S. Post, has been 
joined by his wife and daughter. 

Lieut. J. R. Musgrave, Artillery Corps, who 
has been on detached service at Fort Assini- 
boine, Mont., has returned to his duties at the 
barracks. 

Brig. Gen. Allen Smith, U. S. Army, retired, 
and his daughter, Miss Susan, are guests in the 
garrison of Lieut. and Mrs. John Hasson, 6th 
Cavalry. 

Supt. Magoon of the National cemetery has 
gone to Washington, accompanied by his fam- 
ily, to take charge of Arlington cemetery. Mr. 
Magoon is a brother of Cuba’s present gov- 
ernor. 

The officers’ mess, which has been run at 
the officers’ club for some months, has been 
abandoned. 

A turkey dinner was served in the general 
mess for the entire command on Thanksgiving 
day. 

Mrs. William B. Banister has returned from 
a two months’ visit with friends in the east. 

A ten days’ leave was spent and enjoyed by 
Lieut. Wilson G. Heaton at his home in Iowa. 
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Brig. Gen. Frederick Funston accompanied 
by an aide-de-camp, Lieut. Mitchell, arrived in 
the garrison and assumed command of the 
Southwestern division. Mrs, Funston arrived 
later and they took possession of the house in 
the ordnance grounds. A couple of evenings 
after their arrival they were tendered a de- 
lightful serenade by the band. 

Major John V. White, military secretary of 
the Southwestern division, has, also, arrived 
from Oklahoma City. 

Major George T. Holloway was a 
here for a few days,’ en route to Omaha. 

The Bridge club was entertained, also, dur- 
ing the month by Mrs. W. C. Cannon and Mrs, 
Geary. 

Maj. Gen. A. W. Greely and his aide, Capt. 
Geo. H. Shields, left St. Louis for Chicago. 

Capt. John T. Geary and Lieut. William 
Powell accompanied a detachment of recruits 
to Monterey, Cal. 

Mrs. Allen Parker has returned from La- 
fayette, Ind., where she has been visiting her 
mother. 

Capts. A. M. Fuller and L. W. Cornish, 9th 
Cavalry, returned from Fort Riley where they 
were examined for their majority. It is with 
deep regret the garrison learned they were 
physically disqualified and will soon retire 
from active service. 

Quite a good-sized theatre party took in 
“Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire” during Miss Ethel Bar- 
rymore’s stay in St. Louis. 

The friends of Miss Henrietta Von Schrader 
were sorry to hear of the accident she sus- 
tained, resulting in a sprained ankle. 

Major William Banister and Lieut. Allen 
Goodspeed, 3d Cavalry, took charge of recruits 
while on the way to Monterey, Cal. 

Kalsominers are busy on the officers’ quar- 
ters and every room is being overhauled and 
fixed up. 

Lieut. W. L. Luhn, 5th Cavalry, took his ex- 
amination for promotion at Fort Riley, the first 
of the month. 

Lieut. Allen Parker has returned from Mon- 
terey. 

The football game between the Univ. of 
Kansas and the Univ. of St. Louis was wit- 
nessed by a number of officers from the post. 

Lieut. Bunker’s quarters now accommodate 
the bachelors’ mess. 

Lieut. Col. R. K. Evans gave a delightful tea 
one afternoon and prior to parade that after- 


visitor 
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noon the band gave a concert in front of his 
quarters in honor of his guests, Brig. Gen. and 
Mrs. Funston, and Lieut. Mitchell. 

A fire in the timber back of the post ex- 
change threatened to prove disastrous, and but. 
for the untiring work of the recruit compa- 
nies, serious damage might have been done. 

Miss Catherine Luhn, daughter of Major 
Luhn, retired, is visiting Miss Fechet, daughter 
of Lieut. Col. Fechet, retired, at Champlain, 
Md. 

Contract Surgeon Oscar Davis and the Miss- 
es Davis, who formerly lived here, have left St. 
Louis for the Philippines. 

Mr. Ted Cornish, son of Capt. Cornish, 9th 
Cavalry, has accepted a position as fourth of- 
ficer on the transport Thomas. 

Mrs, Ely, wife of Lieut. E. J. Ely, is ill with 
tonsilitis but is reported much better. 

Capt. C. C. Smith, formerly of this garri- 
son, later the governor of Davao, P. I., has 
been made a major of Philippine Scouts. 

Mrs. John P. Hasson entertained delightfully 
at bridge in honor of her sister, Miss Smith, 
daughter of Brig. Gen. Allen Smith, retired. 
Beautiful prizes were given and a charming 
luncheon served. 

Capt. and Mrs. Geary are entertaining Mrs. 
Geary, the sister of Captain Geary’s wife. 

Lieut. W. L. Pyles, Med. Dept. has returned 
from Rock Island Arsenal. 

A reception given by the commandery of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States was attend- 
ed by a number of officers and ladies of the 
garrison. The Depot band, furnished 
music for the occasion. 

The quartermaster has been allowed two ex- 
tra mechanics at a salary of $50 and rations to 
take care of the furnaces in the recruit bar- 
racks. 

The social club of the Depot gave their first 
dance of the season Nov. 17. A large crowd 
of people from town were numbered among 
the guests. 


also, 


A letter of request has been sent through 
military channels to the commanding officers 
of the three recruit depots, requesting an in- 
crease of one tenth in the rations. The request 
is based upon the fact that the men enlisted are 
young and healthy and, being drilled in the 
open air and exercised repeatedly during the 
day, have abnormal appetites. 

Lieut. Joseph C. Brady, 4th Infantry, on re- 
cruiting duty at Columbus Barracks, was a 
visitor in the garrison a day. 
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Fort Worden, Wash. 


The coming of the garrison school season 
along with the autumn target practice has kept 
every one pretty busy during the month of 
“November. On Nov. toth the Fort Worden 
football team played at the Puget Sound Navy 
Yard against the U. S. R. S. Philadelphia and 
was defeated by a score of 27 to 5. Sheffield 
of the Navy team played by far the best game 
of the day and the Navy interference was in- 
vincible. However, in the second half, the 
Army team found its own strength and held 
the Philadelphia down to an exchange of 
touchdowns. 

On November 15th Major Chittenden, C. E., 
left for the east where he is to study the fire 
control installations of the Atlantic coast. The 
major was accompanied by Mr. Preston, who is 
in charge of the engineer construction work at 
Fort Worden. 

Twice during the month has the post been 
saddened by the visitation of death. On Nov. 
19, Mrs. Drinker of San Francisco, a guest of 
Capt. and Mrs. Harry W. Newton, was taken 
suddenly ill and was removed to the sisters’ 
hospital in Port Townsend where she died of 
heart failure. The funeral was held at the post 
cemetery on the following day. On the 29th 
Sergt. Smith of the 108th Company died of 
pneumonia brought about as the result of a 
severe fall. He was buried with full military 
honors in the post cemetery. Sergt. Smith’s 
burial was the eighth in the post cemetery 
since May of this year. 

Mrs. Sidney W. Taylor and her three daugh- 
ters arrived on the the 19th. Miss 
Helen Mastinggill of Denver arrived the same 
day and expects to spend the winter with her 
sister, Mrs. Harry W. Newton, on the post. 

Mrs. George F. Bartlett has joined her hus- 
band, Major Bartlett, who is in command of 
Fort Flagler. 

On November 22nd Fort Worden played 
football against a team from the Seattle high 
school. Worden was victorious by a score of 
18-0. 

On the evening of the 22nd the officers 
and ladies of Fort Flagler entertained the dis- 
trict to a charming dance and reception in 
honor of Major and Mrs. George F. Bartlett. 
Those present were Major and Mrs. Bartlett, 
Mrs. Potter and her daughter, Miss Potter; 
Lieut. and Mrs. Hamilton, Lieut. and Mrs. J. 
M. Wheeler, Lieut. and Mrs. E. S. Wheeler, 
Miss Seely, Lieut. and Mrs. Miller, Capt. Far- 


post on 
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rar and Lieuts. Miller and Hope of Fort Flag- 
ler, Lieut. and Mrs. McCaulay and Lieut. Geere 
of Fort Casey. Dr. and Mrs. Waterhouse, 
Lieut. and Mrs. Masteller, Lieut. and Mrs. 
Ohnstad, Lieut. and Mrs. Rorebeck, the Misses 
Taylor and Lieuts. Lull and Peterson. Music 
was rendered by the 6th Artillery band or- 
chestra. 

On Thanksgiving day the 


Fort Worden 


team played against the West Seattle club. 
Worden clearly outclassed her opponents at 
every stage of the game and ran up a score 
of 38-0. 

Lieut. Abbot of Fort Ward was on the post 
for a day on the 30th of November for the 
purpose of taking an examination. 


Fort Bliss, Tex. 

Capt. and Mrs. J. D. Leitch 
have arrived from Washington 
have been spending the summer and fall. 

Lieut. Col. L. A. Lovering, inspector gen- 
eral, made his annual inspection of the post 
during the last of November and was enter- 
tained while here by Col. and Mrs. Hoyt. 

Capt. David Baker, Med. Dept., is in Cuba 
on duty. His family will remain here until 
he is definitely settled at another post. 

One of the most enjoyable hops of the sea- 
son was given in the hall on the ninth. Those 
present were Col. and Mrs. Hoyt, Maj. ‘and 
Mrs. Portello, Capt. and Mrs. Albright, Capt. 
and Mrs. Powell, Capt. and Mrs. Cronin, 
Lieut. and Mrs. Bump, Dr. and Mrs. Dillon, 
Miss Portello, Miss Porter, Lieutenants Short. 
Corbly, Marmon and Schmidt. From El Paso 
Miss Berrien, Miss Tilton, Mr. and Mrs. Sny- 
der, Mr. Ralph Loomis, Messrs. C. and R, U. 
Longuemare, Tom Rankin, James Haguk and 
M. L. Mims. 

Col. and Mrs. Norvell are spending the win- 
ter with Capt. and Mrs. J. E. Hunt. 

Mrs. C. F. Bates and son have arrived in the 
post from the east. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Wiegenstein, who visited 
with Capt. and Mrs. Powell for several days 
during the month have gone to Fort McIntosh 
where Lieut. Wiegenstein is stationed. 

The trolley system between town and the 
post has finally been completed. Many visit- 
ors are seen in the post daily, who take ad- 
vantage of the pleasant ride to see their 
neighbors in the post who were formerly 
practically out of reach. 

Several of the officers and ladies of the 
garrison entertained the El Paso Social club 


and children 


where they 
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in the post hall on the 23d. A delightful sup- 
per was served after the hop. Among those 
present from town were Dr. and Mrs. French, 
Mr. and Mrs. Larkin, Mr. and Mrs. Snyder, 
Mrs. Price, the Misses Rogers, Foster, Werne, 
Dailey, Crombie, Shields, Messrs. Beers, Ran- 
kin, Longuemare and Crombie. 

Fifteen soldiers from here have gone to Fort 
Reno who will, with the forty-three men sent 
from Fort McIntosh, form a basis for the 
three new companies to be formed. 

General and Mrs. Anson Mills are spending 
the winter in El Paso. 


Fort Apache, Anz. 


The pay escort, commanded by Lieut. Rod- 
ney, 5th Cavalry, left the garrison early in De- 
They left an almost summer season 
to encounter, before reaching Holbrook, Ari- 
zona, winter storm and plod through several 
feet of snow. 

Lieut. Cavalry, returned 
from Fort Riley, Kansas, where he was ord- 
ered to appear before the examining board 
with a view to promotion. 

A party of four from G troop, 5th Cavalry, 
returned from a five days’ hunting trip on No- 
vember 28th, bringing in three hundred and 
twenty-five quail. Another party brought in 
two deer, one large black bear and a dozen 
ducks. Earlier in the month the families and 
troops were supplied with wild turkeys for 
Thanksgiving day. 

The road to the railroad is fast becoming 
impassable and there are many anxious hearts 
as the Christmas season approaches, as there 
is danger of all holiday freight being delayed. 

The young prospector, who was brought in- 
to the post hospital in a supposedly dying 
state, three months ago, has discharged 
and pronounced cured. The operation per- 
formed was successful, which fact appears to 
be almost miraculous. 

The post exchange is doing a flourishing 
business. 
large. 
the most prominent sales was of blankets, 
hundreds having been sold to Indians alone. 

Fifty medals have been received to be giv- 
en to the expert marksmen, riflemen and 
sharpshooters of troops G and E, sth Cavalry. 

Private Smith, troop E, having been found 
afflicted with-tuberculosis, 
Fort Bayard. 

Thirty men were discharged from the two 


cember. 


Myers, 5th has 


been 


The profits in November were very 
During the month mentioned, one of 


has been sent to 
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troops during November. 

re-enlisted had 
another 


Many of them 
it not been for 
winter at Fort 


have 
the prospect of 
Apache. 


would 


Fort Howard, Md. 


Mrs. Morden of Columbus, O., been 
the guest of Miss Anderson for a few days. 

Capt. and Mrs. W. M. Cruikshank returned 
to the post a few days ago after having been 
away for some time visiting in Evanston, IIli- 
nois, the ‘home of Mrs. Cruikshank. 

Mrs. Hugh S. Brown and small son have 
been in Chester, Penn., visiting Mrs. Johnson. 

A few nights ago several of the officers and 
ladies of the post took a trip to Sparrow's 
Point and through the courtesy of Mr. Mar- 
tin, Mr. Lines and Mr. Cap were conducted 
through the works of the Maryland Steel 
Company. A special car conducted the visit- 
ors to the various points of interest. The 
party from Fort Howard included the follow- 
ing persons: Lieut. and Mrs. F. H. Lincoln, 
Capt. A. W. Chase, Lieut. and Mrs. Clarence 
Deems, Jr., Miss Anderson, the Misses Me- 
Millan and Miss Florence Hall. 

Colonel Anderson has returned from a ten 
days’ hunting trip, the greater part of which 
was spent on the lighthouse steamer “Jessa- 
mune. 

Colonel Anderson, Miss Anderson, Captain 
and Mrs. W. M. Cruikshank, Lieut. and Mrs. 
Clarence Deems, Jr., Lieut. and Mrs. F. H. 
Lincoln, Lieut. and Mrs. J. D. Watson, and 
Lieut. Brown all attended the Army and Navy 
football game at Philadelphia. 

Miss McCollough of New York is the guest 
of Lieut. and Mrs. Clarence Deems, Jr. 

Capt. A. W. Chase has just returned from 
a seven days’ leave spent in New York City. 

The day before Thanksgiving the 
garrison startled by “fire call” being 
sounded while the troops were at parade. 
Hastily stacking arms, the entire command 
responded in an instant. It seems that a fire 
had started in the brush in the rear of the bar- 
racks of the 21st Company. The gale blow- 
ing at the time caused it to spread with mar- 
velous rapidity, and in a short time the gaso- 
line tank for the power house, the ordnance oil 
house, and a shanty occupied by engineer 
workmen were in danger of being burned. 
Hose was laid to the nearest plug and the wa- 
ter turned on just in time to save these build- 
ings. 


has 


entire 
was 
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Mrs. Cruikshank of Washington, D. C., is a 
guest of her son, Captain William M. Cruik- 
shank. 

Mrs. Ordway of Washington, D. C. spent 
Thanksgiving with Capt. and Mrs. Ordway. 

Col. John E. Greer of the Ordnance Dept., 
is making an inspection of the ordnance ma- 
terial in the district. He is the guest of Lieut. 
and Mrs. Clarence Deems, Jr. 

Service practice has been held this week. A 
number of the officers of the Fourth and 
Fifth Regiments, Maryland National Guard, 
witnessed the firing. Miss Anderson served 
luncheon on Tuesday between the practice of 
the rapid fire battery and the mortar battery, 
and was assisted by the ladies of the post. 
The following were present: Col. Anderson, 
Capts. Chase and Ordway, Lieuts. Deems, 
Lincoln, Watson, Brown, Davis and Morse of 
Fort Howard, Lieuts. Thomas and Turtle of 
Fort McHenry, Colonel Gaither and Major 
Fort of the Maryland National Guard. 

Mrs. Holabird is the guest of Mrs. W. M. 
Cruikshank for a few days. 

The second fire in the district in the past 
few days occurred this week at Fort Armi- 
stead. Saturday last at about 8 P. M. two 
‘Engineer Department shacks and the new wa- 
ter tank were discovered in flames. The ad- 
jacent sulphuric acid works turned out their 
fire department to assist. The total loss was 
probably seven or eight hundred dollars. 

Capt. H. M. Cruikshank has been confined 
to his quarters for the past few days, suffering 
from a severe cold. 

Maj. Deems is expected by his son Lieut. 
Clarence Deems, Jr., shortly as a visitor at 
this post. 


Annapolis, Md. 


The event of the season has come and gone, 
but the effects of that wonderfully fine game 
played on Franklin Field on the first of De- 
cember will last a long time. Last year the 
Navy stands were filled with eight thousand 
thankful adherents of the blue and gold— 
thankful that the score was tied in the last 
minute of play. But this year the rejoicing 
of this same eight thousand could be heard 
for miles,—it cleared up a very overcast sky 
and brought out the sun—bright and clear. 
Not since 1900 had the Annapolis specials 
brought home so happy and noisy a throng. 
The town, which had been deserted all day 
long, was suddenly awakened at eight-thirty 
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in the evening by the strains of “Sail Navy 
Down the Field!” as the brigade of midship- 
men marched down the street to the Naval 
Academy, followed by a hoarse but happy 
contingent. It was the Navy day. 

The team returned the next evening and 
was greeted at the station by the midshipmen, 
officers, civilians, girls, children—in fact, the 
whole town. 

In a moment the procession was 
thousand brooms were set .off, and the 
brigade swung into column behind the band. 
In the midst of the blazing brooms carried by 
the “middies,’” came the team in carriages 
drawn by.a score or more of bipeds. Songs 
and yells were punctuated with fireworks—a 
short stop was made at the Superintendent’s 
quarters and the noise increased in volume. 
Then, down to Bancroft hall where speeches 
were demanded of Captain Spencer of the 
team, of Professor Dashiell, the head coach, 
and of Mr. Cates of Yale, his assistant. It 
was well into the evening study period before 
the bell in front of Bancroft hall ceased its 
1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10 clanging—a most unprofes- 
sional proceeding for a Navy bell? 

Admiral and Mrs. Sands entertained the 
team at a reception on December 7, and many 
attended. 

The University of Pennsylvania, in its usual 
delightful way, entertained the officers and 
their wives from both Academies at luncheon 
the day of the game in the University gym- 
nasium, 

On December 5 two large receptions were 
held in the Yard. Mrs. Dewey, wife of Com- 
mander Dewey, entertained in honor of Miss 
Dewey, a niece of Admiral Dewey. Her resi- 
dence in Sampson Row was charmingly dec- 
orated for the event. 

Mrs. Higgins, wife of Lieut. Commander 
Higgins, also entertained on the 5th in honor 
of her mother, Mrs, Johnson, wife of Rear Ad- 
miral M. L. Johnson, U. S. Navy. “500” was 
played. This game is as popular as ever at 
Annapolis. 

Mrs. Keating gave a midshipman tea on the 
fifth to meet Miss Montgomery of Baltimore. 

On December 6 Mrs. J. H. Dayton gave a 
“soo” party to meet her sister, Miss Reed of 
Portsmouth, Va. 

Mrs. Arthur Newton Brown of State Cir- 
cle was at home on the 6th and the 13th. Her 
receptions are always delightful aftairs. She 
was assisted in receiving by Mrs, John Wirt 


formed, a 
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Randall, Mrs. A. M. Knight, Mrs. W. T. 
Cluverius, Mrs. W. C. P. Muir, Mrs. Lannig, 
Mrs. Keating, Miss Warfield, Miss Hooper 
and Miss Cutler. 

Mrs, Harris Lannig entertained at dinner on 
the 7th in honor of Mrs. William Veazie 
Pratt. 

Mrs. John K. Barton entertained at a large 
“soo” party on the roth at her residence in 
Sampson Row. 

Mrs. Waldo Evans gave a “500” party on 
December 12th, as did Mrs. Cresap, of College 
avenue on the 18th. 

Mrs. McCormick has had as her guest dur- 
ing the month Mrs, Russell of Milwaukee. 

Miss Esther Brynes has returned from a 
month’s visit to Norfolk, Va. 

The first of the series of winter hops given 
by the officers attached to the Naval Academy 
took place on the 5th and proved to be very 
successful. Capt. Colvocoresses, the Com- 
mandant of Midshipmen, received with Mrs. 
J. H. Sands. These mid-week dances are al- 
ways attended with much pleasure. The of- 
ficers’ hop on the 22d was held at the armory 
and tendered the Brigade of Midshipmen. It 
was a large affair. 

At the Midshipmen’s hop of the 8th the 
receiving lady was Mrs. Vernon, the wife of 
Lieutenant Vernon of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

On Christmas eve the midshipmen had an 
informal dance in the armory. 

Christmas came with its customary weath- 
er. General liberty was allowed the brigade 
and all hands enjoyed the day. 

Lieut. Murfin has reported for duty in the 
Engineering Department. 


Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


Lieut. A. B. Warfield on recruiting duty in 
Chicago joined Mrs. Warfield here, and re- 
mained the guest of her parents for some 
days. 

Mrs. Ralph Leavitt has arrived from Fort 
Snelling and is visiting at the home of her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. D. A. Gilpin. She was 
joined later by her husband, Lieut. Leavitt. 

Mrs. C. F. Bates, wife of Capt. Bates, en 
route to Fort Bliss to join her husband, visit- 
ed her brother, Mr. Herbert Wolcott for a 
few days. 

The visit of the Secretary 6f War, Willia:a 
H. Taft, was the occasion of much entertain- 
ing, even though his visit to the city and post 


was brief. Secretary Taft was accompanied 
by Brig. Gen. Humphrey, Brigadier General 
Thomas H. Barry, Capt. Grote Hutcheson and 
W. W. Mischlew. They were met at the sta- 
tion by Col. Hall and numerous other officers 
of the garrison. Four troops of the 9th Cav- 
alry formed an escort. Various honors were 
tendered the Secretary by the townspeople. 
School children and High school cadets all be- 
ing present to greet him after the review, 
which was held at eleven o’clock. 

At the reception all the officers of the com- 
mand appeared in full dress uniforms. 

Mrs. Maude Ballington-Booth of the Salva- 
tion Army was the guest of Major and Mrs. 
R. W. M’Cloughry for a few days: She ad- 
dressed the prisoners of the Federal prison on 
Sunday. 

Miss Frankie M’Lean of Junction City, Kan- 
sas, is the guest of Mrs. Walter Peters. 

Mrs. Daniel H. Boughton, who has been a 
visitor in St. Louis recently, has returned to 
the garrison. 

Mrs. A. A. Fenn has for guests Capt. and 
Mrs. F. D. Webster and daughters of Mon- 
terey, Cal. 

Lieut. and Mrs. J. G. Taylor have Miss Er- 
win of Berkeley, Cal., visiting them. She 
expects to remain throughout the winter. 

Capt. F. Le J. Parker, 12th Cavalry, in- 
structor in the department of languages, has 
returned from Spain where he has been study- 
ing Spanish. 

Lieut. and Mrs. William R. M’Cleary are at 
home in their quarters at Schofield Hall, after 
their wedding trip. 

Lieut. Comdr. B. B. Bierer, U. S. N., visited 
in the garrison for a few days, going after- 
wards to Atchison where he established a re- 
cruiting office. 

Capt. J. A. Moss, 24th Infantry, has arrived 
from St. Louis to assume the duties of in- 
structor in languages in the Service Schools. 

Chaplain’ Axton has received from Miss 
Helen Gould, for use in the hew Y. M. C. A. 
buildings, a large box of standard fiction. 

Mrs. Ryan and children are home from an 
extended visit spent at the Presidio, Cal., with 
her parents, Colonel and Mrs. Torney. 

Mrs. Price Wickersham, sister of Lieuten- 
ant Austin, 4th Cavalry, after a visit with her 
brother and his family, has returned to St. 
Paul. 

Chaplain Axton entertained Mr. Dean A, 
Peck, of Denver, Colo., a few days. 
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Miss Judge, sister of Mrs. Baldwin, and who 
has been her guest for some time, has gone to 
Chicago. 

Mrs. J. C. Ripley visited with her son in 
Dodge City for about two weeks. 

Captain James Normoyle has returned from 
Cuba and is now acting as chief constructing 
quartermaster. 

Lieutenant Herndon Sharpe was quite ill 
for a few days, but is again on duty. 

A decidedly pleasant musical program for 
services in the chapel was arranged by Cap- 
tain A. L. Conger the later part of the month. 

Mrs. Singleton has gone to Cuba to join her 
husband, Lieutenant A. L. Singleton, of the 
sth Infantry. 

Misses Sallie and Helen Hill, guests of 
Chaplain and Mrs. Silvers, have returned to 
their home in Keyesville, Mo. 

Mrs. L. W. Prunty, wife of Lieutenant 
Prunty, 4th Cavalry, left Manila November 28 
en route to the States. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Street have gone to 
San Francisco. 

The annual banquet of Kansas City’s Com- 
mercial Club was attended by Colonel Hall, 
Colonel Paulding and Colonel Foung. Elihu 


That “LONG-FELT-WANT” 
Finally Filled ! 


OFFICERS’ MANUAL 


BY 
Lieutenant-Colonel James A. Moss, U. S. A., 
Aid-de-Oamp to the Lieutenant-General 
caneniiaiidiiamegs 


Being a service manual consisting of a com- 
pilation, in convenient, handy form, of ‘‘cus- 
toms of the service’’ and other matters of a 
practical, worth-knowing nature—things of 
value and assistance to the inexperienced— 
most of which cannot be found in print, but 
must be learned by experience—often by doing 
what we should not do or by failing to do that 
which we should do. Of special value and in- 
terest to Matiogal Guard Officers, as it tells in 
@ nutshell how things are done in the Regular 


Army. 
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The Post Exchange, West Point, N.Y. 
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The Post Exchange, Ft. William McKinley, Philippine Is. 


Shows the double, visible index—a 
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Root, Secretary of State, was also a guest. 

Mrs. E. A. Kreger entertained for her guest 
Miss Simpson, of St. Louis, by giving a card 
party, hearts being played. The color scheme 
of house and tables was red. The student of- 
ficers’ wives were guests and Mrs. Rubolton 
and Mrs. Linnel. 

The Misses Hill were guests of honor at a 
chafing dish party given by Chaplain and Mrs. 
Silver, whom they are visiting. 

General Hughes, adjutant 
Captain George W. Martin. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Coleman, 9th Cavalry, 
entertained at dinner very delightfully. 

Miss Simpson, of St. Louis, was guest of 
honor at a hop supper given by Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Rubottom. 

Joseffy, the magician, opened up the “Star” 
course of entertainments at Pope Hall, in 
charge of Chaplain Axton. 


general, visited 


An elaborate luncheon, given by Mrs. John 
B. McDonald in honor of her guest, Mrs. Mc- 
Donald, of Alabama, mother of Captain Mc- 
Donald, was enjoyed by Mesdames Paulding, 
Jackson, Lincoln, Coles, Marshal, 
Traub, Beach, Murray and Jewett. Pink in 
flowers, candles and courses prevailed. 

The members of the ’99 West Point class 
who find residence in the garrison here were 


Young, 


dinner 
Lieutenant Mrs. Cowan and Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Minus. Those present were Lieu- 
tenants C. M. Bundell, W. B. Burt, E. G. Pey- 
ton, C. A. Trott, D. K. Major, W. T. Merry, 
W. S. Brown, C. B. Herorn and Captain T. H. 
Jackson. 


entertained at most charmingly by 


and 


The wedding of Miss Alice Genevieve Fen- 
ton and Lieutenant George E. Kumpe, Signal 
Corps, took place Thanksgiving Day at Bill- 
ings, Mont. Miss Fenton was well known in 
Army circles, being the sister of Mrs. Tyree 
Rivers. 

Captain James Normoyle entertained Fran- 
cis Wheaton, Chief Architect of the Quarter- 
master’s Department, and S. H. Humphrey, 
of the Quartermaster’s Department, for a week 
or so, 


Mrs. C, 


C, Smith is entertaining Mrs. Henry 
Keller, of San Francisco. 


Captain and Mrs. Matthew Steel were host 
and hostess at a beautifully appointed dinner, 
having for guest Colonel Hall, Captain and 
Mrs. Ryan, Captain and Mrs. Robert D. Walsh 

Lieutenant Mrs, Clarence O. 


and Sherril’s 
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guests, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Graef, of Grace- 
mere-on-the-Hudson, have returned home. 

Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. William Pauld- 
ing entertained at cards for Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Brunce, of Middletown, Conn. De- 
licious refreshments. were served late in the 
evening. 

Captain and Mrs. Roderic O’Connor have 
for a guest Miss Rebecca Isaacs, of Oakland, 
Cal. 

Miss Mary Godfrey, of Fort Riley, is visiting 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Robert Sterrett. They 
entertained charmingly in her honor by a din 
ner one evening. Red was the chosen color 
for table decorations. Among the guests were 
Misses Simpson and Brounlee and Lieutenants 
Calvert, Honeycutt and Davis. 

Lieutenant C. H. Morrow’s Mr. 
Morrow, of Kentucky, is spending a few weeks 


brother, 


in the post. 

Captain and Mrs. T. A. Baldwin and their 
house guests, Mrs. Wallace and Miss Judge, of 
Salt Lake City; Miss E'lis, of New Orleans; 
Miss Jameson, of Baltimore, and Miss Martin, 
of Leavenworth, enjoyed a delightful supper at 
Hurlee’s Garden. The officers who were guests 
were Captains Ferguson and King, Lieuten- 
ants Morrow, Potts and Hughes. 

Lieutenant Haskell and family have gone to 
the Philippines for station. 

Chaplain Axton delivered a lecture on “Ori- 
ental Life and Customs” at Tonganoxie, Kan. 

An additional expenditure of $5,500 toward 
the construction of the new Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing here has been authorized by Miss Helen 
Gould. 

A number of people from the garrison at- 
tended the Holmes-Russell marriage in Kan- 
sas City. Among those present were Captain 
and Mrs. Baldwin, Captain King, Captain Wil- 
liams, Captain Haines and Lieutenant Morrow. 

Captain Fredericks, of the German Army, 
and an instructor in the war college at Dant- 
zig, Germany, was a guest of Colonel Hall for 
a few days. 

A hop supper, with Miss Sharp as honor 
guest and Captain Sheldon and Lieutenants 
Patterson, Carter and Sharp as hosts, proved 
very enjoyable to about thirty-five guests. 

Captain and Mrs. John Raymond 
tained informally for their guests, Misses King 


enter- 


and Lorman. 

Miss Anna Brown, of South Broadway, gave 
a Kensington party for Mrs. Daniel Webster, 
and Mrs. McDonald. 
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= FRENCH CARAMELS 


ELICIOUS FLAVOR, SMOOTH- 

NESS and ABSOLUTE PURITY are 

the basis of the tremendous populari- 
ty of Repetti’s French Caramels. 60cents *~ 
a Pound. If you have never tried our 
caramels send 10 cents in stamps and — 
we will send you a sample box with six 
different flavors. 


Order through your Post Exchange Officer, 


your Pay Officer on your Ship or by mail direct \_ 2a 


REPETTI 
King of Caramel Makers it 
Broadway @ 42nd Street, New York We! 


Holiday Gifts 


Nothing is so attractive as 


fe 
=i ED. PINAUD’S | 


PARISIAN PERFUMES 


IN CUT GLASS BOTTLES 
Put up in decorated boxes 


Brise Embaumee Violette 
a perfect Violet Perfume, 
exhaling not only the 
delicacy of the blussom, 
but containing the very 


atmosphere of the violet | 


fields wf France. Pro- 
nounced by connoisseurs 
the most remarkable 
Violet Extract ever pro- 
duced. 


1 oz. bottle, $2.00 
2 oz. bottle, $4.00 


La Corrida 
This exquisite per- 
fume, the newest pro- 
duct of the Parfumerie 


| ED. PINAUD, is already 


the favorite of the 
“Monde Elegant” of 
Paris. It isan indescrib- 
ably delicate bouquet, 
extracted from the very 
heart of the choicest 
blossoms. 


2 oz. bottle, $4.00 


Larger bottles: $6.00, $9.00,$12.00,$17.50,$25.00 


For sale by first-class dealers. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Valuable Book on Beauty Culture. Practical. Instructive. 
with pictures of beautiful women, indudi 
Marcella Sembrich, Lillian Ri 


Alto- 


Calve, Leslie Carter, 
Anns Held. YOURS FOR THE ASKING. Write today 


and mention your dealer's name. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD, 


Dept. 67 


Ed. Pinaud Building, New York 
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W. & J. Sloane & Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


show complete and up-to-date stocks of 


CARTE TS: 
ORIENTAL AND 
DOMESTIC RUGS, 
FURNITURE FOR 
HOME and OFFICE, 
DRAPERIES AND 
UPHOLSTERY 


The qualities are the very best. The 


prices are reasonable. 


W.&J.Sloane & Co. 


Van Ness Ave. and Sutter St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


J. Magnin & Co. 


Offices: NEW YORK - PARIS 


C. onfining our attention 
exclusively to the 


Outfitting of Ladies 
Children and 


Infants 


We originate more styles, im- 
port more exclusive novelties 
than any other establishment 
west of Chicago :::) sos: 
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of Monterey, Cal., and the day before Mrs. 
Webster was honor guest at a tea given by 
Mrs. Mary Carmy. 

Mrs. J. D. Robertson spent Thanksgiving 
with her son, Caldwell Taylor, a student at 
Chicago University. 

The 11th Battery football team was defeated 
at Fort Riley by the Riley team, the score be- 
ing 22 to Oo. 

Major and Mrs. R. W. McClaughry enter- 
tained Senator George Munroe and wife, of 
Joliet, Ill. 

Colonel C. B. Hall and daughters enter- 
tained the instructors and students and their 
wives of the staff, infantry and cavalry and 
Signal School at a very enjoyable reception. 

Captain and Mrs. Herman Sievert have gone 
to New York, from which place they go later 
to Hamilton, Ontario, to attend the White- 
Greening wedding there. Miss Greening vis- 
ited often in the post as a guest of Captain and 
Mrs. Sievert. 

Lieutenant Paul Weyrauch, 14th Cavalry, 
has been relieved from duty at the Service 
School and has gone to join his regiment at 
Fort Walla Walla, Wash. He has been quite 
ill. 

Mrs. Josiah C. Minus entertained the 500 
Club, composed of student officers’ wives, at 
her home on Augur avenue. 


West Point, N. Y. 


Football has held first place through No- 
vember as through October. The _ sport 
bridges the time from summer to winter, for 
the first practice games were played in hot 
September weather, the last game of the sea- 
son occurred after we had had our first snow. 

We left the team on the eve of the Prince- 
ton game. The score, after a hard contest, 
was 8-o in favor of Princeton, the result of two 
field goals, one from a drop kick and one from 
placement. To the injuries sustained by our 
men in the Princeton game, and to a few sub- 
sequent injuries in practice games, was un- 
doubtedly due the depletion of strength which 
made the defeat of the home team possible in 
the Army-Navy game on December 1. The 
Bucknell scheduled for November 17, 
was cancelled on account of the heavy snow, 
which, it was thought, would render the field 
unplayable on the day of the game. The first 
and second classes, having defeated the third 
and fourth respectively, met in the final inter- 
class contest on Wednesday, November 14, 


game, 


and a tie game was the result. The shield 
which awaits the winning team will bear the 
legend “Tie Game, 1906.” 

The score of the season’s last game with an 
outside team at the post was 4-0 in favor of 
the visitors in the contest with Syracuse on 
November 24. 

Officers’ hops have been held on the Fri- 
day evenings preceding the cadets’ football 
hops this year. On the Friday preceding the 
Princeton game the following were among the 
guests present from a distance: Mrs. Howard 
Davis, Miss Arrel, Mrs. J. Lee, Mrs. H. C. 
Pallet, Miss Kershaw, Mrs. Schnakenberg, 
New York; Mr. and Mrs. James Bertram 
Thompson and Mrs. George L. Farnum, of 
Philadelphia. 

Among the guests at the cadets’ Princeton 
hop were: The Misses Larned, Carson, Wat- 
son, Koehler, Gandy, Mitchell, Braden, Gor- 
don, Scott, O’Hara, Kershaw, Hobbs, Hen- 
derson, Robb, Wilson, Falls, Hawley, Blodgett, 
Harmans, Irwin, Worth, Norris, Kolbe, Sousa, 
Ziegenfuss, Woolley, Powers, Searles, Mills, 
Collier, de Neufrille, Haldeman, Martin, Dal- 
lam, Mahoney, Garrison, Sanford, Rutherford. 
Goodyear, Leopold, North, Humphreys, Arm- 
strong, Stockton, Adams, Fithian, Curtis, 
Harding, Gregory, Ferst, Clogett, McHugh, 
Misses Alice and Irene Halleck, Elsie Greer, 
Edith and Helen White, Gertrude Frost, Alice 
Duval, Elizabeth Young, Elsie and Alice Wil- 
son, Misses Waller, Downs, Hanchette, Hard- 
ing, Dandridge, Bissell, Bradley, Kreuter, Van 
Wate, Jones, James, Osborne, Hubbard and 
many more. 

Among the visitors during the month have 
been the following: Capt. Russell C. Langdon, 
3rd Infantry, Fort Lawton, Washington; Mrs. 
John E. Greer and Miss Elsie Greer of Gov- 
ernor’s Island, New York Harbor; Mrs. J. R. 
Clagett and Miss Cornelia B. Clagett, New 
York; T. Withus and L. M. Stevens, U. S. 
Navy; Major John R. Williams of the Military 
Secretary's Department; Genera! and Mrs. 
George B. Davis of Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
E. A. Garlington and Miss Garlington, of 
Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Walter B. Case of 
Poughkeepsie and Mrs. N. P. Rogers of New 
York. General and Mrs. Hasbrouck have been 
frequent spectators of the football 
games. 

Services were conducted by Chaplain Trav- 
ers at 9 o’clock on Thanksgiving morning in 
the Cadet Chapel. A was preached 
from a text, appropriate to the day. 


season’s 


sermon 
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Rev. William Hewitt of Hyde Park, Mass., 
preached at the services at Memorial Hall and 
Cadet Chapel on Sunday, November 11. 

Rev. Dr. Van de Water of St. Andrew’s 
church, New York City, exchanged pulpits 
with the Chaplain on Sunday, November 25, 
preaching in the morning at Memorial Hall, 
and in the evening at the evening service at 
the Cadet Chapel, and also addressing the 
meeting of the Cadets’ Y. M. C. A. 

Basketball has succeeded football, as the 
amusement of the week ends, without any in- 
terval, the first game having been played last 
Saturday, December 8, with the Pratt Insti- 
tute team. The resulting score was 35-33 in 
favor of West Point. Rockwell! played the 
best game for the Cadets, Mills for the vis- 
itors. The other games will be played as fol- 
lows: Manhattan, Dec. 15; Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute, Dec. 22: Stevens, Jan 5; 
Princeton, Jan. 12; Columbia, Jan. 19: Colgate, 
Tan. 26: Feb. 2, Mass. Inst. of Technology; 
Feb. 9. New York College; Feb. 16, Pennsyl- 
vania State; Feb. 23, Fordham; March 2, Le- 
high; March 0, Troy Inst. Technology: March 
16, Trinity. All games to be played in the gym- 
nasium at West Point. Games called at 3 P. M. 

Cadet Rodney H. Smith has been selected 
football captain of the Cadet eleven for the 
season of 1907-1908: the election having been 
held on the train on the way home from Phil- 
ade'phia, in accordance with time-honored cus- 
tom. 

Scarcely had the goal posts and bleachers 
disappeared from the grass plain when the 
preparation of the hockey pond on the Cavalry 
nlain was begun. and it is now in readiness for 
flooding at the next cold snap 

The intensely cold weather of last week has 
moderated, rain having followed the snow 

Recent meetines of the Reading Club have 
heen held as fo'lows: November 15. at Miss 
Lissak’s, subject: “Westminster Abbey”: No- 
vember 22. at Mrs. Andrews’. subiect: “Emily 
Bronté”: December 6. at Mrs. Morris’, sub- 
ject: “Prisons of London: Fleet and Newgate.” 

Meetings of the Card Club have been held at 
Mrs. Whitlock’s and at Miss Paine’s. 

General and Mrs. John C. Black have issued 
ecards for the wedding reception of their 
daughter Helene, and Lieutenant Stephen Ab- 
bott, U. S. A., Thursday, December 27, at 5 
o'clock in the afternoon, at their residence, 
1717 S street, Washington, D. C. Captain and 
Mrs. Abbott expect to be “at home” at West 
Point, the Captain’s station, after January ist 


Fine 
Stationery 


Fabrique Bond 


An excellent writing 
paper. 

Five quires of paper 
with one hundred 
envelopes. 
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Colors, white and 
blue. All one color, 
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Sent postpaid for 85 
cents per box, 3 
boxes for $2.00. 


Lord & Taylor 


NEW YORK 
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San Francisco, Cal. 


Captain Sidney A. Cloman, U. S. Army and 
his attractive bride-elect, Mrs. Victor Clement 
were entertained at luncheon recently at the 
Chevy Chase Club, Washington, D. C., by Con- 
troller of the Currency Ridgley and Mrs. Ridg- 
ley. The additional guests were: The British 
Ambassador, Sir Mortimer Durand; Arthur Ad- 
dison, naval attache of the German embassy, 
and Mrs. Addison; Captain and Mrs. Addison; 
Captain and Mrs. Hebbinghaus, Mrs. Lawrence 
Benet, Mrs. Frank L. Denny, Miss Katherine 
Williams, of Chicago, General 
Mills Thompson. Captain Cloman’s popularity 
on this coast and his wide acquaintance here 
make his approaching marriage of more than 
Some years ago he was at- 


Buchanan and 


ordinary interest. 
tached to the First Infantry and served at Be- 
nicia also Fort McDowell. At the beginning of 
the Spanish war he was military instructor at the 
University of California. 
and ready tact make him a favorite wherever 
he goes. Mrs. Clement, too, is most delight- 
fully this Coast from a visit 
she made to friends here a season or two ago. 

Mrs. Chamberlain, Captain William 
Chamberlain, Twenty-fifth Coast Artillery, U. S. 
Army, has left Washington, D. C., and is now in 
San Francisco. Captain Chamberlain, 
acting Chief of Staff arrived in advance of his 
wife from Washington, where he had been serv- 
ing on the general staff. He and Mrs. Cham 
berlain expect to establish their home temporari- 
ly in San Francisco. 

Lieutenant Rollo F. Anderson, Twenty-ninth 
Coast Artillery, U. S. Army, has returned to 
the Presidio of San Francisco after an absence 
of six months. In this interval Lieutenant An- 
the 
working on the progressive military map of the 
United States. 

Captain Chauncey McR. Winslow, of the U. S. 
S. Charleston, was guest of honor at an elabo- 
rate dinner given by Mrs. Eleanor Martin on 
the evening of December sth. The guests in- 
Captain Winslow, Admiral and Mrs. 
Swinburne, Captain and Mrs. Charles Plummer 
Perkins and Miss Elsie Sperry. 

The marriage of Miss Mary Small, daughter 
of H. J. Small, a prominent railroad official, 
and Lieutenant Arthur G, Fisher of the Four- 
teenth Cavalry, U. S. Army, was celebrated De 
cember 5th at the home of the bride’s father, a 
handsome residence in Broadway, San Fran- 
It was witnessed by relatives and inti 


His genial manners 


remembered on 


wife of 


who is 


derson traveled over state of California, 


cluded 


cisco, 
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mate friends of the two families. Miss Small 
was attended by her sister, Miss Barbara Small, 
as maid of honor, and by two bridesmaids; Miss 
Pearl Seeley, of Los Angeles, and Miss Edna 
McClatchy, of Sacramento. Lieutenant Barber, of 
the Engineer Corps, U. S. Army, was best man. 
An elaborate reception of several hundred guests 
followed the simple and extremely pretty home 
ceremony. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Fisher are at present 
traveling through the southern part of the state, 
but will shortly join the fourteenth at Waila 
Walla. 

Some jolly affairs are being given by the of- 
ficers of the TIwenty-second Infantry, U. S. 
Army at the Discharge Camp, Angel Island. 
A recent informal hop proved such a marked 
success that plans are being made to give one 
monthly if not oftener. The last affair was so 
thoroughly enjoyable that it is yet being en- 
discussed. A number of town 
also Sansoleto’s popular 


thusiastically 
guests were 
coterie of congenial society girls. 

Among the officers attached to the U. S. S. 
Charleston is Ensign Robert Theobald, a mem- 
ber of one of San Francisco’s prominent fami- 
lies. An interesting fact in connection with him 
is his graduation from Annapolis six months 
ahead of his class as well as his class position 
of first throughout his course of study. A record 
of which his friends are justly proud. 

Ensign Theobald is a big, handsome manly chap 
and a great favorite with all who know him. 

One of the pleasantest functions of the early 
winter in service social circles was the recep- 
tion given December 5th aboard the U. S. S. 
Admiral Swinburne, his hosts, 
and the other officers of the 
prominent and Navy 
people were present, also a gay party of young 
people San Francisco and vicinity, chap- 
eroned by Miss Eleanor Martin. 

Miss Lilly McCalla, daughter of Admiral and 
Mrs. McCalla is spending a portion of the win- 
ter in San Francisco after an enjoyable season 


invited, 


Charleston for 
Captain Winslow 


flagship. Some Army 


from 


at her parents’ home in the southern part of 
McCalla are much 
lived for 


Admiral and Mrs. 
Moresland they 
several years and became favorite members of 
society around the bay. They have a beautiful 
place in Southern California where they enjoy 
extending the old time hospitality for which they 


the state. 


missed from where 


are famous. 

Lieut. Commander Casey B. Morgan who, for 
two years has been on duty at the 
Union Iron Works as Inspector of Equipment 


the past 
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of the vessels building there for government 
purposes, is now at Mare Island. Recent orders 
took him there as executive officer of the U. S. 
S. Milwaukee, now fitting out for commission 
at the Mare Island navy yard. 

Captain Albert E. Truby, of the Medical De 
partment, U. S. Army, has returned from Cuba 
to the Presidio of San Francisco, where he 
will resume his duties with the general hos- 
pital. 

A charming social attention to the Misses 
Myrtle and Hazel Wood, sisters of Mrs. Charles 
F. Martin, the wife of Captain Martin, of the 
Fifth U. S. Cavalry, occurred December 6th in 
Alameda. 

Mrs. C. M. Sadler, who has one of the most 
attractive homes in that vicinity, gave an en- 
joyable musicale in their honor. The Misses 
Wood are about to leave California for West 
Point, where they anticipate having a gay winter. 
They will be guests of Captain and Mrs. Martin, 
who are now stationed on that post. 

Mrs. Claude Block, wife of Lieutenant Block, 
U. S. Navy, now at Norfolk, Va., will come 
to California in the January to remain during her 
husband’s term of sea duty. Mrs. Block was 
Miss Augusta Kent, a popular San Francisco 
girl. Her visit to her home city is being eagerly 
looked forward to. She will bring her little 


daughter with her and both will be guests of 


Mrs. Block’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Kent, of 
San Francisco. 

Mrs. Winslow, wife of Captain Chauncey McR. 
Winslow, of the U. S. S. Charleston, who has 
been enjoying an extended stay in Santa Barbara 
through the autumn months and early winter, 
will arrive in San Francisco shortly. A portion 
of her time in that city will be spent at the 
home of Mrs. Eleanor Martin, whose mansion 
on the corner of Broadway and Buchanan street 
is one of the handsomest of San Francisco’s resi- 
dences. When the great conflagration occurred, 
Mrs. Martin turned over its spacious rooms to 
the use of the service, to which she has ever 
been a devoted friend. It was occupied as head- 
quarters by the U. S. Marine Corps. Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s coming guest, Mrs. Winslow, one of the 
handsomest women in the Navy, was a Miss 
Havemeyer, of New York, and is a cousin of 
Mrs. Peter D. Martin, who-was Miss Lily Oel- 
richs. In this way, the San Francisco family 
regard the Winslows as among their connections 
and have several times entertained in honor of 
Captain Winslow. A number of notable affairs 
will now be given complimentary to his beauti- 


ful wife. 
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Major Henry Mervale Morrow, U. S. Army, 
recently Judge Advocate of the Department of 
Colorado, and stationed at Denver, sailed from 
San Francisco for Manila December 5th, on 
the transport Thomas, of which Captain Frank 
Morrow is Quartermaster Captain. Mrs. Mor- 
row, the mother of Major and Captain Morrow, 
accompanied her sons across the ocean and will 
remain with Major Morrow this winter in the 
Philippines. For several years past she has 
made her home with this son, formerly of the 
Cavalry and during his station in San Francisco 
as Judge Advocate of the Department of Cali- 
fornia, became well acquainted and popular in 
local society. 

Mrs. Morrow, her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Frank 
Morrow, who is now living in Berkeley, and 
her own daughter, Mrs. John Boniface, wife of 
Captain Boniface, an officer at Fort Assiniboine, 
Montana, have undergone sufficient experiences 
within the past twelve months to last them for 
some time to come. When San Francisco’s great 
earthquake shock came, the three ladies with 
Mrs. Frank Morrow’s little daughter, Frances, 
ten years old and Mrs. Boniface’s baby daughter 
a few weeks old, were together at the Nordhoff 
hotel, in Bush street. Mrs. Morrow, Sr., had 
accompanied Mrs. Boniface to San Francisco to 
remain with her until she should rejoin her 
husband at Assiniboine. Mrs. Frank Morrow 
had said goodbye a day or two before to her 
husband who was then Quartermaster Captain 
of the Sheridan which had just left for Ma- 
nila. 

The terror they felt in the first tremendous 
tremblor. and those that followed throughout the 
day of April 18th was not lessened by word 
that they must instantly leave the hotel to es- 
cape the flames, rapidly approaching. The elder 
Mrs. Morrow heretofore so remarkably calm in 
a crisis, was overpowered by her feeling of tre- 
responsibility and helplessness. Mrs. 
Boniface’s weakened condition illy fitted her for 
such an emergency and little Francis was scream- 
ing with fright. Mrs. Frank Morrow, realizing 
that their safety depended largely on her prompt 
action, left her child, Mrs. Boniface and the 
baby in her mother-in-law’s care and ran into 
the street to find a conveyance to take them to 
the nearest army post. Little Frances, for all 
of her terror, was the only one who thought 
of the money needed and it was due to her that 
they secured what ready coin they had. . No 
cabman was to be found, no expressman or no 
one individually who could leave his own needs 
to help. Mrs. Morrow, distracted, finally ap- 


mendous 
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pealed to the driver of a private carriage and 
after going from him to his employer, finallv 
succeeded in getting her family and herself con- 
veyed, through the courtesy of the strangers 
who owned the carriage, to the Presidio, where 
they were immediately given shelter in an old 
Seventh Infantry cantonment. 

To pass quickly over days of trial and anx- 
iety, the ladies next found themselves at Assini- 
boine where the peace that promised was rudely 
disturbed by the terrific cyclone that swept the 
entire northwest last summer. 

Captain Boniface, as one of a rescuting party, 
had a miraculous escape from death and was at 
one time reported dead. 

Meantime Captain Morrow unable to commu- 
nicate with his loved ones except through oc- 
casional cablegrams, begged his wife to bring 
their little daughter and meet him in San Fran 
cisco on his homeward trip. He made special 
application to the War Department for the very 
unusual permission for Mrs. Morrow and Frances 
to accompany him on his next trip across the 
Pacific on the Sheridan. Owing to the ex- 
ceptional circumstances of the case, this per- 
mission was granted and it was hoped that Mrs. 
Morrow’s shattered nerves would be materially 
benefitted. Unfortunately the Sheridan proved to 
be the ill fated transport that went ashore on 
the rocks at Honolulu. 

Mrs. Randall Croft Stoney, wife of the late 
Dr. Stoney, a volunteer in the Medical Depart- 
ment, U. S. Army during the Spanish war, is 
now in North Carolina the guest of Dr. Stoney’s 
relatives, whom she visited shortly before her 
marriage, only six months ago. The history of 
this talented San Francisco girl, formerly Miss 
Marie Wilson, Well known to 
service people through the proximity of her 
father’s home to the Presidio, she is remembered 
as a lighthearted, bright minded happy girl, an 
enthusiastic equestrienne, an accomplished pian 
iste and a favorite guest at all the post affairs. 

Her marriage with Dr. Stoney followed a 
year’s betrothal. The wedding invitations were 
out announcing a date in April when suddenly, 
San Francisco’s great calamity arrived and in- 
stantly all preparations were abandoned—forgot- 
ten. 

With a strange presentiment of evil that comes 
to the broadest minded when oldtime supersti- 
tions present themselves, Miss Wilson and Dr. 
Stoney agreed that their nuptials should not be 
postponed longer than the earliest feasible date. 
This was accomplished and Dr. Stoney imme 
diately lent his services to the aid of the suffer- 


is a sad one. 


ing city, going back and forth in peril but with 
untiring zeal. Surviving all dangers encountered 
then, the young physician, three months after 
his marriage, was caught between colliding elec- 
tric cars, fearfully mangled and instantly killed. 
His bride, all but crazed with the shock and 
grief, was inconsolable. Through the efforts 
of her relatives and friends, she was finally per- 
suaded to leave the scene of such sorrowful 
reminders and turn to the south, of happier 
memories. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson and their second 
daughter, Miss Grace Wilson, accompanied the 
young widow to North Carolina, where she will 
remain for the present with her late husband's 
family. Later, she will accompany her late hus 
band’s family. Later, she will accompany her 
parents and sister to San Francisco for resi- 
dence. 

Among the late naval affairs of a social sort 
was an enjoyable dinner given aboard the U. 
S. S. Pensacola by Dr. Wallace Smith, U. S. N. 
Dr. Smith is a brother of Dr. Reginald Knight 
Smith and has already been the host of a num- 
ber of delightful affairs since his recent arrival 
here. 

Major Zeroh W. Torrey is at the Presidio of 
Monterey at present inspecting the various posts 
in that vicinity. 


HAT is undoubtedly the first 
naval engagement in 
March 8th and oth, 1862, at 

Roads. It was the memorable bat- 

tle between the Confederate warship “Merrimac- 

Virginia” and the Federal “Ericson” 

Monitor. 


iron-clad 
the world took 
place on 
Hampton 


warship 
The inner history of the epoch-making 
fight has never been adequately told in print. It 
has remained for Captain E. V. White, of Nor- 
folk, Va., to give a full, true and particular ac- 
count of this stirring battle in which Iron-clad 
was pitted against Monitor, and which, by its 
result, revolutionized naval warfare for all time. 

Captain White’s book is entitled “The First 
Iron-Clad Naval Engagement In The World” and 
is issued from the press of Sherman & Bryan, 
New York. The captain writes not only as an 
eye-witness to the fight, but also as a participant 
—junior engineer in charge of Gong and Speak- 
ing Tube on the gundeck of the “Virginia.” 

Captain White’s account of the naval engage- 
ment at Hampton Roads clearly shows that, 
notwithstanding the contrary impression among 
many Northerners, the Confederate Iron-Clad 
“Merrimac-Virginia” defeated the U. S. “Eric- 
son” Monitor after a battle in which heroic valor 
was displayed on hoth sides, 
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SPECIAL PRIZE OFFER 


A Prize of Five Dollars is offered to the sender of the best joke or funny anecdote for publication on 


this page, 


Jokes need not be original, and competitors may send in.as many as they like, but al] con- 


tributions should be addressed The Haversack Editor, Army and Navy Life. 


A Safeguard 


O NE cool day last June, just after the pub- 

lic bathhouses had been opened, a boy 
of ten or twelve came into school with his 
hair very wet. The teacher at once surmised 
that he had been indulging in a bath, and 
asked him about it. He admitted the fact. 

“Weren't you afraid you'd take cold?” she 
asked. 

“No, ma’am, the water is filtered.” 


a 


An Observing Soldier 
CAPTAIN of an English regiment sta- 


tioned at Natal, while paying off his 

company, chanced to give one of his new re- 
cruits a Transvaal half crown which bears the 
image and superscription of Paul Kruger. 
The fellow soon returned with the coin and, 
throwing it on the table, declared it was bad. 
The officer took the piece of money and rang 
it on the table. 

“It sounds all right, Atkins; what’s the mat- 
ter with it?” he asked. 

“Well, sir,” replied Atkins, “if you say it’s 
all right, it’s all right, but it’s the first time 
I’ve seed the Queen with whiskers on.” 


PPT 


They Did Not Know 


URING battles in Mexico a 
French officer was wounded severely in the 


one of the 


thigh and for four or five days several sur- 
geons were engaged attempting to discover the 
ball. Their sounding gave him excruciating 
pain. On the fifth day he could bear. it no 
longer and cried to the surgeons: “Gentlemen, 
in heaven’s name what are you about?” “We 
are looking for the ball.” “Mon Dieu! why 
didn’t you say so at first? It is in my coat 
pocket!” 


How It Struck Him 


NE of the soldiers in the battle of Shiloh 
happened to be inordinately fond of card 
playing. During the fight he had three fingers 
shot off. Holding up his mangled member he 
gazed at it with a look of ineffable sorrow and 
exclaimed: “I shall never be able to hold a: full 


hand again.” 
Rea 


No Difference 


LERK—“You can’t get a room here for that 
man; he’s drunk.” 


Man (supporting a weary friend) —“That’s 
alright; what of that?” 

Clerk—“This is a temperance hotel.” 

Man—“Well he’s too drunk to know the 
difference.” 


a 


66 HIZ” Suspenders are the result of a great 
deal of painstaking Suspender study, by 
the Harris Suspender Co. of New York, who 
have had 30 years’ experience in good sus- 
pender-making, and in their construction a 
very perplexing feature has been solved; that 
of the adjustment of the buckle so that it will 
not creep up to, or over the shoulder, thus 
causing a great deal of inconvenience to the 
wearer. The “WHIZ” buckle always remains 
stationary in its proper place, down near the 
cast-off where it should be. This is made 
possible through the scientific construction of 
the buckle itself and the folding of the web- 
bing at the bottom of the suspender. The 
“WHIZ” Suspender is made of the finest lisle 
elastic webbing and the trimmings are of the 
very best. 
We would suggest that you order the 
“WHIZ” Suspender through your Post Ex- 
changes or Canteens. 





